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alo established the various basars (markets) in the town, making 
a gift of SamAdhi Bazar to his guru or spiritual guide. 

The descendants of Chandraketu are said to have ruled at 
Chandrakona up to the end of the 16th century, when a Rajput 
Chauhan prince, Birbhanu Singh, invaded their territory. Such 
was the terror he inspired, that the reigning prince drowned 
himeelf in a tank with his wives and treasure; and Birbhaéou 
then assumed the sovereignty without opposition. He founded 
the village of Birbhanpur, two miles north-weat of Khirpai, 
and the market of Ilambazar in the town. Tis reign was 
otherwise uneventful, and on his death his seven Ranis performed 
the rite of satt. The son of Birbhanu, Hari N&rayan, succeeded 
him and married into the Malla fumly, His son Mitra Sen 
built the mud fort which may still be seen at Chandrakona. 
During his time the Chufrs revoltel, and took forcible possession 
of the tract they inhabited. hey also raided the town and 
carried away the idols of Rughunathji und Lalji, which were, 
however, recovered from them by the priests after mach difficulty. 

To the above legendary account it may be added that, in the 
Tusuket-Jahangei, Wert Phan, zamindér of Chandrakona, is 
mentioned asa rebel (1017 A.T)). but im the Padishainama he 
appears among the imporial «:nsabdars (commanders of five 
hundred), from which we may conclude that Chandrakona had 
submitted to the Mughals. The legendary relationship above 
referred to is corroborated by the inscription on the chlorite 
slab lying loose in the Lalji temple It desoribes Rani 
Lakehmanavati, the builder of the Navaratna temple, as the 
consort (widow) of Hari Narayan, daughter-in-law of Birbhanu, 
mother of king Mitra Sen, daughter of Honavaya(?) and 
sister of Narayan Malla. The fact that Mitra Sen js do- 
sctibed as king indicates that Hari Narfiyan had died before 
April 1655 A.D, the date of the inscription. Mitra Sen died 
childless, and his principality passed to the maternal line, 
the Malla family of Bishnupur. In the beginning of the 18th 
century Raja Kirtti Chandra of Burdwan overran and annexed 
QOhandrakon’. To his munifioence is due the erection of the 
temples already mentioned and of the Malleswar temple. He placed 
the property in charge of his brother-in-law Ramji Babu, 
who repaired the fort of Raghun&thgarh. Kirtti Chandra was 
steceeded by his son Chitra Sen, whose name is inscribed 
in Persian on four guns still to be seen in the town, 
On the death of Chitra Sen in 1745 A.D., his uncle’s son, 
Tilak Obdad, succeeded, and after him came his son, Tej Chand. 
Daring their time Chandrakon’ suffered from the raids of the 
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Ohnars, who, in their rebellion of 1799, committed numerous 
depredations in this thana. 

Chandrakon4 was a flourishing place in the second half of the 
17th oentury, and in Valentijn’s map (cirea 1670 A.D.) it appears 
as alarge villageon an unnamed river (the Silai) under the 
name of Sjandercona. It was a centre of sugar manufacture 
and ocotton-weaving; the yarns produced were of ao fine a 
texture that they sold for 24 folds per rupee. It continued to 
flourish in the 18th century, being an entrepét for fine cloths: ite 
doreahs, or striped cloths, were specially pred. The weaving 
industry was further developed in thesecond half of that century by 
the location of an important tactory of the East India Company 
in the neighbourhood, viz, at Khirpai. In the 19th century the 
industry declined owing to the withdrawal of the Company from 
commercial underlakings and the importation of English piece. 
goods, ‘The fomimes of 1866 and 1874 also thinned the 
population, and the fever and cholera that ensued proved, if 
possible, still moro disastrous. The census of 1872 showed 21,311 
inhabitants, and sinoe then the population has steadily decreased, 
numbering only 9,809 in 1901. At present the weaving industry 
shows signs of revival owing to the greater demand for hand-loom 
cloths caused by the swadeshi movement. Various kinds of 
dhotis, chadars and sdris are woven, which are commonly known as 
Chandrakona cloths, they are sold in the /d/s at Ramjibanpur or 
Howrah, or brought direct from the weavers by Caloutta 
merchants. 

Chandrakoné Pargana —A pargana, situated between Bagri 
and Bardé in the Chandrakoné thana It is not mentioned in 
the Ain-1--Akbari, being apparently included in the extensive mahal 
of Haveli Madaran, but in the settlement of 1728 it appears 
as aN ane in the szamindéri of Burdwan. Its flourishing 
condi in the second half of the 18th century is indicated 
by its large revenue in the English rent-roll of 1771 A.D., 
vis., Re, 1,68,058. It then formed part of the Burdwin 
district, but was transferred to Hooghly, when the latter was con- 
stituted a revenue district, in 1725. In spite of frequent 
it continued to be a part and parcel of the latter district until 
1874, when it was finelly transferred to Midnapore. The pargena 
contains a large number of weavers; the industry is not confined 
to the-weaving castes, such as Tintis, but is also taken up by 
Betbmane and other high castes. 

— Bee Na: 

Chitwh Pargana.—A pargars in the north-east of the dis- 

twint, situated in the Ghatal subdivision, with an area of 190 square 
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miles. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is referred to as a mahdl of Sarkar 
Madaran, paying a revenue of Rs. 20,163. It was traversed by the 
old P&dieh&hi road, and is mentioned in the accounts of the war 
between the Mughals and Afghans. In 1575A.D. Tider Mal 
marched from Madaran fort into pargana Chitwa, where he was 
joined by Munim Khan. More than a century later, in 1696, 
Subha Singh, the samindar of Chitwa and Bardi, rebelled, and 
after defeating the Burdwan Raja killed him. A few years later 
the samindar of these two parganas defaulted in payment of 
revenue, upon which Naw4b Kartallab Khan sent his dscan, peshkar 
and kdnungo against him with a military force. ‘Tho samindar fled 
from the country, and the Nawab granted the zamindari to 
Raja Kirtti Chandra of Eurdwao. In 1771 it was assessed toe 
revenue of Rs. 1,00,469, and settled with the Burdwan Raj 
in the Deoennial Settlement. In 1801 it was transferred to 
Midnapore. 

The pargana consists of seven mahal, one of which still belongs 
to the Burdwan Raj, being let out in patvi. Bugarcane, rioe, 
mustard and other rali crops are produced in this pargana, 
which suffers somewhat from inundation but is fertile and 
tolerably seoure against drought. A large part of the pargana is 
in thana Daspnr, which is therefore often oalled Chitwa Daspur. 

Contéi (Kanth:).—Head-quarters of the subdivision of tho 
same name, situated un a sandy ridgo 12 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. The place was formerly the head-quarters of a Salt 
Agenoy, the buildings of which now form the subdivisional offices 
(in the lower storey) and Subdivisions! Officer’s quarters (in the 
upper storey). The place has declined since the manufacture of 
salt stopped, and its population in 1901 was only 2,658, It. 
contains the usual offices found at a subdivisional head-quarters, a 
sub-jail, a dispensary, a sub-registry office, the Looal Board’s office, 
and Munsifs’ Court, besides alarge 44ds mahd/ office. It is not 
easily accessible, for it is 36 miles from Contai Road station; but 
the road is good, even in the rains. 

Contai first became of importance in the days when Evropean 
ships began to visit the ports in tho neightourhood. Though 
situated inland, it lay on the rosd from Balasore and FVipli to 
Hifjili, the three chief ports on the west of the Bay of Bengal, 
and thus shared in their export trade. Under the name of 
Kendoa, it is mentioned in a letter of the Revd. John Evans, 
dated the Ind April 1879,* which speaks of bis having intended 
to travel in a country bost from the sloop in which he had sailed 
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to this place, as if it was on some stream. In Valentijn’s map, 
too, Kindua is shown at the end of a small stream, which has now 
disappeared owing to sand drifts. From Velentijn’s Memoirs, the 
Dutch appear to have had a atation at “ Kendua” for the trade in 
rioe and other articles, and to have subsequently abandoned 
it. The foreign export trade gradually declined, but the 
manufacture of salt increased and Contéi becamethe head-quarters 
of the Hijili Division of the Salt Agenoy. A large kids mahal 
office was located here, after several estates had to be held kAde in 
consequence of the zamindérs defaulting in the payment of 
revenue; and eventually it became the administrative head- 
quarters of the subdivision, 

Contéi Subdivision.—Southern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 21° 36’ and 22° 11’ N., and between 87° 25’ and 
87° 59’ E., with an area of 849 square miles. The south-east 
of the subdivisiuu is a maritime trast lying along the Bay 
of Bengal. ‘Lhe remainder is an alluvial plain watered by two 
navigable rivers, the Haldi and Rasiilpur, and by a number of 
tidal A/d@és or creeks, most of which fall into those two rivers. 
In this plein there is a wide expanse of roe-fields relieved only 
by clumps of date and cocoanut palms, labul, supari (betel-nut), 
tamarisk, banyan, pip’, bamboos and plantains, which mark the 
village sites. Tho coil is fertile, and, except in certain low-lying 
and water-logged tracts, there is rarely a failure of the crops. 

The monotony of the rice plains contrasts strongly with 
the picturesque scenery of the Ramnagar thana. Here a broad 
sandy ridge, which may be called the Contai Lidge, stretches 
from near the outlet of the Rasiilpur to the boundary of the 
Balasore district at varying distances of ono to five miles from 
the sea, A second line of sand (the Rammagar Ridge) rune 
between the Contai ridge and the Bay of Bengal, both beiog 
parallel to the sea. The broad strip of land between these ridges 
is composed of rich alluvial deposit, which is cultivated with rive. 
Below the surface scil there is a large admixture of silt, and this 
fact accounts for the luxuriant vegetation and fine trees which 
clothe the ridges. These sandy ridges have been described in a 
well-known novel of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
Kapéle-Kandala. 

The embankment system is of special importance in this sub. 
division owing to the danger of storm-waves and tidal inundation, 
which is obviated by the construction of the great sea-dyke snd 
of minor embankments, There is also an interior system of | 
embenkments consiracted by private enterprise, which serve both 
ta keep out food water and in time of short rainfall to keep water 
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from running to waste. Within these chak-bandhe again are 
found small drie or field embankments, which oonserve the 
rainfall within each plot. 

The population of the subdivision was 603,186 in 1901, es 
compared with 545,358 in 1891, the density being 710 persons 
to the square mile. It contains 2,062 villages, including Contai, 
its head-quarters, but no town. This is the most progressive 
part of the Midnapore district, the population inoreasing by 
10°6 per cent. during the decade ending in 1901, owing largely 
to the influx of cultivators to the newly reclaimed lands, known 
as jalpai, or fuel, lands and so called because they formerly 
supplied fuel for boiling brine when the landholders manufac- 
tured salt. For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided 
into six thanas, viz., Contai, Khejri (Kedgeree), Ramnagar, 
Bhagwaopur, EgrA and Pataspur. 

Cowcolly.—See Kaukhali. 

Dantan.—A village in the south of the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated 40 miles south of Midnapore. It contains a Munsif’s 
court, railway station, police-station aad dispensary. It lies on 
the Orissa Trunk Road, and is inhabited by people speaking for 
the most part a patois of the Orya language. The Puri Lodging 
house Act was formerly in operation here, but the village was 
withdrawn from its operation on Ist November 1908. It used to 
be a great mart for cloths of tusser silk and fabrios of mixed silk 
and cotton, but this trade has doclined. Before the railway was 
opened, the place was infested by bands of thieves and dacoits, who 
robbed the pilgrims passing on the Trunk Road, and escaped to 
the neighbouring Mayiirbhanj State, if pursued. 

The most interesting building in Dantan is a temple dedi- 
cated to Sydmaleswar, at the entrance of which there is a large 
stone statue of a bull lying in front of Siva; ite forelegs are 
said to have been out off by Kalapahar. There are also two large 
tanks iu the village, one called the Bidyadhar tank and the other, 
about 2 miles east of it, known by the name of Sarsankha. The 
first ie about 1,600 feet in length and 1,200 feet in breadth. It 
was excavated, acoording to tradition, under the orders of Didya- 
dhar, thé minister of Telinga Mukunda Dova, the last Hindu 
king of Orissa, The records of the history of Orissa show that 
Govinda Bidyadher was the minister of Pratiparudra Deva, 
on whose death he seized the throne. The other tank, which 
has silted up, is said to have been excavated by Raj& Sastnka 
Deva, of the Paodava family, while on his way to Jagannath. 

M, M. Chabtavasti, The Last Hindu King of Orisre, 3, A. 8. B., 1900, 
ep 108-87, ¢ 
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In the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagannath (Puri) temple, 
however, there isa reference to a king of the Ganga dynasty 
named Sarasankha Deva; while Sasiuka was a real historical 
personage, being a powerful king of Gaur in the early part of 
the 7th century A.D., whose territory extended as far south as 
Ganjam. This tank is 5,000 feet long and 2,500 feet broad. 
It is said that there is underground communication between the 
tanks by means of a tunnel made of stone, about 74 feet 
high and 4$ feet broad. 

According to local tradition, Chaitanya on his way to Jagan- 
n&th, about 200 years ago, brushed his teeth here, and from this 
circumstance the village got the name of Dantan (tooth-brush). 
Another account asserts it to have been the capital of Bhoj Raja, 
the father-in-law of Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain. It would, 
however, appear from a history of Dantan given by Pandit 
Jadunandan, about 230 years ago, that it is a village of old 
standing and that its origin is not so modern as the legend 
about Chaitanya would indicate. In fact, the lnographies of 
Chaitanya distinctly mention the fact that Chaitenya passed 
through D&ntan, which must have been at that time a pretty 
large village, In the British rent record. of 1771 A.D, 
Dantan appears as a pargana of Sarkar Jaloswar. 

Daspur.—A village in the Ghatal subdivision, situated 5 miles 
south of Ghatal. It contains a police-station and is the home 
of anumber of artisan families; a considerable percentage of 
the domestic servants employed in Calcutta are mbabitants of 
the thana to which it gives its name. Rajnagar, 6 miles to the 
south-west, is an important weaving village, and Guruli, 3 miles 
to the west, contains a silk factory, which till lately belonged to 
Mesars, Louis Payen & Co. of Lyons. Ranichak, on the Riipnaa- 
yan river, is a place of oall for the Ghatal steamers. 

Deulbarh.—See Nayagrim. 

.—A village in the Contéi suldivision, situated on 
the Contai road, 17 miles north-west of the subdivisional 
head-quarters. It contains a police-station, a District Board 
bangalow and a temple dedicated to Siva onlled Hatnagar ; 
legend relates that the present idol was set up by Mukunda 
Deva, king of Orissa. A me/a is held here at the time of the 
Sivaritri festival m February-March, which is attended by 
thousands of pilgrims. For some time Egra, or rather Nagwan, 
was the seat of a Joint-Magistrate’s court. Egrachuuor appears in 
the early British records as a pargana of Sarkér Jeleawar, 
Balight:, 3 miles to the south, was formerly a considerable trade 
centre, but has lost its importance. Kash’, 5 miles to the north, 
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contains 8 mosque with a Persian insoription, which is said to 
have been built in 1060 B.S, (1653 A.D.) by Shah Shuja, the 
Viceroy of Bengal. 

Gaganeswar —A sillage in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
8 miles from Kesiari. It contains a fort called Karambora, of 
which the outer walls are still almost intact. These walls, which 
are built of laterite, are about 10 feet high; inside iaa come 
plete row of cloisters about 8 feet wide. At the east end 
are the ruins of a temple of Siva; an imago of Siva lies at 
the bottom of a well, where it ia still worshipped. An Oriya 
inscription, which Lelongs to the time of Kapileswar Deva 
(1484—1469 A.D.), thongh half-effaced, seems to give the date of 
the fort and the temple. At the west end inside the exolosure, 
stands a mosque which is unused, te fort having again pas ed into 
Hindu hands. Tho mosque, with its prayer niches having 
stones horizontally placed in the arches, appears to have been built 
from Hindu remains. On tho western innor wall is a stone 
with an inscription, partly obliterated, showing that the 
mosque was constructed by Muhammad Tahir in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, and that it was completed in L102 Hijri (169) A.D.), 
To the north isa deep and large tank, full of alligators, called 
Jageswar Kurd. The remains tound here indicate that the 
village lay near the old Pad-hahi road to Orissa, and that it was 
a place of some importance. It was very probably called after its 
presiding deity (Siva). 

Garhbeta.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
32 miles north of Midnapore. It contains o railway stution, 
police shana, Public Works inspection bungalow, a Munait’s court 
and a dispensary. It is built qn laterite soil, and is considered 
one of the healthie-t places in the district. Fora short time it 
was the head-quarterd of a subdivision. The opening of the rail- 
way has increased it?importance of late years and has considerably 
developed the loca trade in timber and other jungle products,’ 
In old days, Garhbeta formed ‘he capital of the Bagri Rajas, 
who also had another head-quarters at Goaltor. In the villago 
there are the remains of an old fort, which, though ruinus, 
show that the Rajas of Bagri once must have been powerful 
chiefs. The entrances, in which there were massive gateways, 
still bear their respective names, viz., Lal Darw4zs, Hanuman 
Darwasi, Pesha Darwizd, and Rauta Darwazi. Within the 
cirenit of the fort are seven large, silted up tanks, called 
Jaltungi, Indrapushkarini, Pathurihadut, Mangal, Kabesdighi, 
: i and Hadud, each with a temple in the centre 
They all lie towgrds the north of the fort, and it is believed 
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that they were excavated, between 1555 and 1610 A.D., in the 
time of the Chauhin Rajas of Bagri. 

One of the principal temples in Garhbeté is the temple of 
Sarvvamangala. It 1s an old building, but it is not known 
when and by whom it was built. It is peculiar in having its 
door faving the north. Two separate legends are given to 
nooount for this fact, according to one of which the temple 
was built and the fort repaued by Raja Gajapati Singh of 
Bagri. The temple of Kangeswar, afias Kameswar, Siva ia coeval 
with the temple of Sarvvamangala and is buil' on the same plan. 
The temple of Radhaballabh was built in 1697 A.D. during 
the reign of Durjan Singh Malla. Krishnanngar, six miles to 
the north-west, contains a temple of Krishua Rat, which is visited 
by numerous pilgrims during the Dol Jatra 

Geonkhali—aA village in the Tam'uk subdivision, situated 
on the right back of the river Hooghly), Population (1901) 524. 
Thore 1s a lock here at the entrance of the Hijili Tidal Canal, 
and the place has a cousiderable trade. It is connected with 
Oaloutta by @ steamer service of tho Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. Owing to ifs position opposite Hooghly Point, 
where the Hooghly estuary narrows into the rver, the place was 
known to the Europeans at an early date. It appears in the pilot 
chart of 1703 as Gunga Colle, and is shown in Rennelis Atlas. 
It is also mentioned several times in the early British reoorda of 
Midnapore as being on the route by which treasure and bales of 
piece-gonds were sent from the headquarters. 

Ghataé].—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
uame situated on the Sildi river, 4 miles above its junction with 
the Riipnarayan. Population (1901) 14,525. The town is an 
important trade centre, and 18 connected with Calcutta by a daily 
service of steamers ‘I'he steamers proceed ordinarily to Ranichak 
on the Ripnarayan, whence the journey to Gnatal is made by boats ; 
but in the rains small steamers ply to and from Gbatal. It oon- 
tains the usual public offices, a subdivisional office, a sub-jail, 
@ Muneif’s court, Municipal and Local Board offices, and « 
dispensary. The town extends for more than a mile and a half on 
both sides of the river, which is crossed by a bridge of boate, The 
public offices are on the right (south) side, while there isa large 
bazar on the north side. ‘The river banks are high and the river 
iteelf is narrow, being not more than 50 feet wide. Ita water falls 
very low in the winter, and is further reduced towards ite end hy 
being taken off for irrigating the spring crops. 

te chief industries are the weaving of cotton and tuaser silk 
goths, the manufacture of bell-metal utensils and the preparation’ 
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of earthen pots. The weavers live mostly on the south side of 
the river and work ona system of advances from merchants. 
The fabrics made here are mostly of a common quality, cheap 
but durable. Tho industry is an old one, for the Dutch had a 
factory in the town ; and in the early days of British oooupation, 
a Resident was located here, Ghatal being practically the port 
for the Arambagh and Ghatél subdivisions, The earthen pots of 
Ghatal are highly osteomed on account of their being able to stand 
the heat of the fire without mjury, and are largely exported to 
Calcutta. The potter 1s helped in lis work by his women and 
children and os. turn out }%04dosen pots maday, working 
up to 10 o’clock at night. The price is, however, very low, about 
@ pice each, and leaves little margin for the family. 

Recently the manufacture of bell-metal utensils, chiefly badnas 
(water vesseis), has beon started. Copper is imported from 
Caloutta by capitalists, who also supply the funds required for 
manufacture. Local contractors supply the labour and get a 
commission on the work done. The usual rate per seer is 15 to 
17 annas; while the charge for labour ia about 2 annas per 
piece. The majority of the women in the town and its 
neighbourhood earn a fair livelihood from the husking of paddy. 
Rice and vegetables, in fact, form a large proportion of the exports 
to Caloutta. 

The name is said to be derived from ghd/s (meaning an out. 
post), Ghatal being a frontier post with a garrison, that lay 
between the principalities of Bagri and Chitwa. Local tradition 
states that the Raja of Burdwan defeated the allied forces of the 
Rajas of Chandrakona and Bardé at Ghatal in 1702. Nimtala 
Ghatal, as it used to be called, was for a long time the seat of the 
zamindar of Barda, until absorbed by the Burdwan Raj. 

Ghatél Subdivision.—North-eastern subdivision of the district 
lying between 22° 28’ and 22° 52’ N., and between 87° 28’ and 
87° 53° B., with an area of 372 square miles. It is the ermallest 
of the subdivisions of Midnapore; Tamlik being nearly twice, 
Contai nearly thrice and the Sadar subdivision nearly ten times 
as large. It is bounded on the east and north-east by the Howrah 
and Hooghly distriota; on the north-west and weet by the Midna- 
pore subdivision ; and on the south by the Midnapore and Tamliik 
subdivisions. 

The subdivision is composed almost entirely of s rich alluvium, 
but in the north-west oorner the soil is partly lateritio, and 
patohes of jungle are found here and there; the Bilai river forms 
as earellage fabenan the two kinds of soil, Much of ite area is 
lishls to floods, and the inhsbitante suffer greatly from malarial 
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affections. Its population was 324,991 in 1901, as compared with 
$27,902 in 1891, the density being 874 persons to the equare mile, 
It contains 1,042 villages and 5 towns, viz, Ghatal, its head- 
quarters, Chandrakond, Khirp&i, Ramjibanpur and Kharar, all of 
which are municipalities. There are threo thanas, vis. Ghatal, 
Iaepur and Chondrakona. 

Gopiballabhpur.—A village in the west of-the Midna. 
pore subdivision, situated 35 miles south-west of Midnapore in 
pargana Nayibasan, on the south bank of the river Subarnarekha. 
it contains a police-station and a temple di dicate] to Govindaji, 
which is visited by pilgrims on the occasion of Snan-pirnima in 
the month of Jynistha, The residents are mostly Oriyds, 
who speak a dialect peculiarly sharp in intonation, which has a 
large admixture of Santali and Bengali. It is the home of the 
Gosiin, who is the general guru of the Ginra caste throughout 
Orissa, The village helongs to the Maytirbhanj taj. 

Hijill.—A village in the Contii subdivision, situated on 
the left bank of the Rastilpur river close to the sea, three miles 
south of Kedgeroe. ‘Lhe namo was formerly given to tho littoral 
tract extending fromthe mouth of tho Riipnarayan along the right 
bank of the Hooghly estuary almost as far u~ Jaleswar in Balasore, 
which lies a few miles beyond the south-western boundary of 
Midnapore. 

Logendary accounts inform usthat about 1505 A.D., at the time 
when Iusain Shah, king of Bengal, had brought the rebellious 
Rajas to obedience ‘even as far as the frontier of Orissa,’ one Taj 
Khan Masnad-i-Alj, accompanied by his younger brother Sikandar 
Pahlwan (-¢., the wrestler), conquered Hijili, and founded a 
Muhammadan rettlement at the mouth of the Rastilpur river, 
where Taj Khan's tomb still exists. ‘ Masnad-i-Ali’ (which means 
‘aman of clevated oushion or gadi’) was a common Afghan 
title, and often ccours in Bengal inscriptions of the time. It is 
noticeable that the maps shew a village named Masnad Alipur 
due south of Contéi; and the religious zeal of the conquering 
Musalmins survives in the names of several villages in the 
neighbourhood, such as Rasiilpur (prophet’s town), Allahdiapur 
{God has given it), Burbanpur (the town of the proof), Ghauspur 
(the town of help), ete. 

According to tradition, the conquest was chiefly effected by 
Sikandar, after whose death Taj Khin governed the country 
till 1555 A.D,, when, on the spproach of an imperial (?) 
army, he either buried himself alive or drowned himself. His 
memory is held in high veneration, and his tomb at the mouth of 
the Resilpur river is visited alike by Musalmans and Hindus. 
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There is a legend current in the neighbourhood that in the 
great cyclone of i864, when a storm-wave swept inland inundat- 
ug the country for miles aroand, the sa miraculously failed 
to invade the small tank attached to the mosque. When the 
storm subsided, the water in it was still sweet and ‘saved (many 
of the people from dying of thirst. 

Bahadur Khan, son of Sikandar, made his poace with the 
invaders, and in 1557 was confirmed in the possession of Lijill, 
But a son-in-law of Masnad Ali, Zaiul Khan, proferred complaints 
against Bahadur, got him put into prison, and reigned from 1564 
till 1574, when Bahadur Khan regained his liberty and authority. 
On Bahadur’s death in 1584, two Hindus, who had been his Diwdn 
and S:rdér, took possession of the Raj, which now comprised 
two extensive zamindaris, called Jal&muthd and Majnamutha. 
Behadur Khan’s name explains the existence of Bahaduipur 
paryana in Jalamutha. 

To leave these misty traditions, it seems certain, though the 
name “ Hijili’’ does not appear in the Ain-i- Adbari, that the mahdl 
of Maljhata, which was included by Todar Mal in Sarkar Jaleswar, 
corresponded to the greater part of what we now oall LLijili. 
In the biography of Chaitanya, oalled Chaitanya Charitamrita, 
it is related that Gopinath Barajena, tho brother of his fuvourite 
disciple, Ramanand KR4i, was in charge of Maljyathé Dandupat, 
that he fell in airears of revenue to the extent of 200,000 kahane 
of cowries, and was ordered by tho king to be put to death, but 
was saved and reinstated on the mediation of Chaitanya and 
his disciples. Krom this it may be inferred that as late as 
1580 A.D. the tract had not been conquered by the Muham- 
madans. {t seems also cloar that they could not have 
established their rule till some years later, for the last Hindu 
king of Orissa, Mukunda Deva, was in possession of the country 
as far north as Tribeni. It appears probable that the Maljyathe 
muhal passed into the hands of the Musalmains when Sulaiman 
Kararani’s forces oonquered Orissa in 15668. A.D. Their ocoupation 
must have been nominal, for within six years the Afghans 
became embroiled in a life and death struggle with Akbar, 
On the annexation of Midnsapore district, the tract became 
nominally tributary to Delhi, and the mahal of Maljhata, which 
probably extended from the river Haldi to the boundary of Contai: 
thana, finds entry in the Ais-t-Akbari. The revenne at whioh 
the mahdi was assessed amounted to the large sum of 
Re. 2,32,95672, or one-fifth of that of the whole Sarkar. 

In Prince Shuja’s “improved rent-roll” Hijili was separated 
from Orisa, and attached under the name of Sarkar Maljhéts 
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to Bengal; but its revenue is put down at only Re. 1,89,482. 
This is at first sight somewhat surprising, for it is apparent 
from the account given by Ralph Fitch in 1586 that by the end 
of the 16th century Hijili had become an important emporium. 
“Not far,” be wrote, ‘‘from Porto l'iqueno south-westward 
standeth s haven, which is called Angeli, in the country of 
Orixa, In this place is very much rico, and cloth made of 
cotton, and great store of cloth, which is made of grass which 
they call yerua : it is like acilk. They make good cloth of it, 
which they send for India and divers other places. ‘'o this 
haven of Angeli come every year many ships out of India, 
Negapatam, Sumatra, Malacca, and divers other places, and lade 
from thence great store of rice and much cloth of cotton wool, 
much sugar and long pepper, great store of butter, and other 
victuals for India ” 

The causes fu tie decrease of revenue are, however, not far 
to seek. The Portuguese had occupied the Hhjili island, and 
sallying forth in their galleys and ships, in combination with the 
Arakanese pirates, committed serious depredations on the coast, 
pillaging the villages and carrying sway men and women to sell 
them as slaves. The local authorities were helpless, and tho 
ryots, abandoning their homes and leaving their fields untilled, 
sought safety in flight. Whole tracts became depopulated ; and 
local trade was practically brought to a standstill, thus diminishing 
the revenue seriously. It was this decrease of revenue that foreed 
the Musalmin Government to annex Hijili to Bengal in order to 
ensure closer supervision and control. 

Some interesting information about the history of Hijili up 
to 1661 is given in Valentijn’s memoir. He wrote:-—“ The 
Governor of Orissa used to hold his court in the great and 
famous capital Cattek, and the kingdom of Orissa was enlarged 
by the country or island of Hingeli, which had been for many 
yoars under its own chief, but which was conquered by the great 
Moghul in 1630. In 1660, however, the lawful chief of Hingeli, 
who since his childhood had been kept a prisoner, found means 
to eecape, and, with the help of his own men, to reconquer the 
country. But he did not enjoy it for a long time; for in 1661 
he was again brought in the power of Eurang Zeeb, with the 
help of the (Dutch) Company, and was again put in prison, 
chained, and was a little better looked after than before. The 
Governor of Ocegli, who had assisted in this war ae ‘ Zeevoogd' 
(Admiral), pee the a — or een tiaie 
petaonally, but represented by a lesser chi Prines a 
@Bjah Sousa) had during his time separated Hijili from Orisa, and 
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had appointed separate governor to it; and it is for this reason 
alone that Hingeli, which by position belongs to Orissa, is now 
attached to Bengal. Hingeli waa formerly one cf our great sta 
tions, and the Portuguese also had here their quarters and a chureh. 
Rice and other articles were chiefly sold here, as also at Kindua, 
Kenka and Badrek ; but we afterwards abandoned all these places.” 

The Portuguese were expelled from Hijili about 1636 soon 
after their expulsion from Hooghly town Other European 
nations stepping into ther place, the Dutch and, after them, the 
English establishing stations for the development of their trade. 
By 1679 the larger English veasels had begun to load and unload 
their cargoes here. Hijili and Balasore now became the chief 
seaports of Lower Bengal, and Hijili was so important @ centre 
that, as mentioned by Wilham Hedges in his Diary, under date 
December 17th, 1684, the Portuguese proposed to seize the two 
islands of ‘ Kegeria and Ingeliee’. 

The moat important event in the subsequent history of Hijsli 
is ite capture by the English under Charnock in 1787 and 
its subsequent siege by the Moghul forces. The account given 
by Mr. ©. R. Wilson in the Kur/y Annals of the Enghsh in Bengal 
is of so much interest, a.d gives such a full account of 
Hijili itseif, that it may be quoted at length. “At the junction 
of the Rasulpur river with the Hooghly, just opposite the centre 
of the modern island of Sagar, is situated the old fort of Hijili in 
the district of Qasb& Hijii ; seven and-a-half miles above this on 
the great river is the town of Khajiri. The Cowoolly lighthouse 
stands about half-way between the two places, and to the north of 
Khejrri a slender watercourse, known asthe Kunjapur Khal, runs 
back from the Hooghly to the Rasulpur river, thus forming the 
base of an inverted triangle of which the apex is Hijili., At the 
present day Qasbé Hnjili is ratner an out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. To get toit by land you must leave the Grand Trunk road, 
which runs through Midnapore to Orissa, and strike off to the 
south-west by the way from Belda to Kanthi, a distance of some 
thirty-five miles. From Kanthi the more ancient and more direct 
route runs over the sand-hills to Daridpur at the mouth of the 
Resulpur river, whence you may cross straight over to the old 
town of Hijili. But the post road passes in a north-easterly 
direction to Rasulpur, where the river is crossed by a ferry, and 
from thence continues in a direction almost parallel to the 
Kunjepar Khal, but a mile and-a-half to the south of it, till it 
reaches Khejiri, while a more circuitous path, diverging to the 
right from the ferry, leads to the same place past the old town of 
Hijili, Pashuriys, aud the Cowoolly lighthouse. 
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“Nij Qasba Hijilt, all tuat now remains of the old town, is a 
somewhat large collection of hovels standing at the junction of 
the two rivers. Five hundred yards to the west on the Rasulpur 
river is a landing-place with a bazar. Between this and the 
village rises the white tower of a mosque, conspicuous for miles 
nway; ond by the mosque stands the shrine of Masnad Ali Shah. 
Further down to the south, almost completely covered by the 
water of the river, lie the ruined walls of the old fort. Behind, 
tor some distance up in the apex of the triangle of land 
included between the Ifoogh’y and the Rasulpur river, rise a 
number of small sand-hil’s thickly covered with prickly bamboos 
and tho evergreen Indian oak, from which Hujili is said to take 
ita name, All round beside the rivers, and away towards Khejiri 
and the Kunjapur Khai, the land lies low, a great dyke encircling 
it like the wall of a Roman camp, proventing the influx of the 
Adjucvut salt waters and allowing it to be oultivated. Two 
hundred years ago the land, unprotected by any embankment, was 
fur the mort pait swamp. So fatally malarious was the spot that 
the difforenes Letweon going to Llijili and rcturning thence passed 
into a Hindustani proverb, 

“It was, however, a place of the greatest importance, an 
accessible fronticr, a land rich in grain, the seat of the salt manu- 
favture, {be private domain of the Moghul, who had the monopoly 
of the precious mineral extracted from these low-lying swamps 
by the easy process of filtration and by boiling the brine. The 
Kunjapar Khal was then a deep, broad stream, which completely 
out oft buth Khejiri and liijli from the main land, and these 
again were divided into two distinct islands by the river Cow- 
coolly, of which the channel has now completely vanished. Both 
places were congidered ‘exceeding pleasant and fruitful, having 
great store of wid hogs, deer, wild buffaloes, and tigers.’ It 
was an amusing and interesting trip in those days to take a boat 
at the town of Khejiri and row all round the two islands into the 
Rasulpur river, and so back tothe Hooghly, noting the busy 
soenes which met you on your way. 

‘* Buch was the ‘ pleasant island in the Ganges’ to which the 
English in 1687 were persuaded to entrust s]l their fortunes. On 
the approach of Nicholson, Malik Qasim, the Moghul Comman- 
dant, deserted the place and surrendered all its forts and batteries, 
all its guna and ammunition, without striking a blow. The 
iskand was full of inhabitants and well stocked with cattle. By 
the 27th February, Charnock had established himself in the town 
end collected the bulk of his forces round him. They consisted 
of four hundred and twenty soldiers, the Beaufort with her frigate, 
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and nearly all the Qompany’s sloops, except one, which had 
been left at Hooghly Point to guard the passage of the river, and 
another, which remained at Balasore with the Rochester and the 
Nathaniel, But the English knew that what had been 20 easily 
won might also be as easily lost, unloes they took steps to seoure 
their position. Sloops were therefore placed all round the island 
wherever it was thought likely that a landiug might be effected, 
and the lung boats and pinnnoes were ordered to keep cruising all 
night to prevent the people from crossing over to the mainland 
with their cattle. The so-called fort at Hijili was a small house 
surrounded by a thin wall with two or three armed pvuints. It 
stood in the midst of a grove of treos, and was hemmed in on all 
sides by a thick town of mud houses The landing to the west 
on the Rasulpur river was at least five hundred yards distant, and 
had to be defended by a separate battery. The English began 
to look back with regret to their old factory at the Gholghat in 
Hooghly, and to think that they mght have made a much 
better Sght there.” 

After describing how Obarnook took and sacked Balasore, 
Mr. Wilson proceeds :—“ Aurangzeb was at this time intent upon 
the taking of Haidarabad. JI» did not hear of the procesdings 
of the English tli the beginuing of March, and then contented 
himself with calling for the map and ascertaining where such 
obsoure places as Llooghly and Balasore were situated, Shayista 
Khan was almost equally unconcerned. Le had ordered adequate 
forces of horse and foot to advance against Iijil1, and he had no 
doubt that they would reach the place in due course and drivo 
the rash invaders into the sea. At the same time, it was satisfac- 
tory to reflect that they had chosen to coop themselves up in the 
most pestilential swamp in all Lower Bengal, so that they might 
almost be safely left to stew in their own juice. 

‘March and April must have been trying months for the 
English at Hijili, Day by day the tropical heat grew fiercer ; 
day by day their forces dwindled away, while the numbers of 
their enemies increased and multiplied. By the beginning of 
May the supplies of provisions had ran very short. Nothing was 
to be had in the island, but beef and a little fish, a diet scarcely 
suited to the season of the year. Both ashore and on board the 
ships, great numbers died daily, the number of soldiers sick being 
never less than ahundred and eighty. The inhabitants, who 
had at first been friendly, and with whose assistance alone the 
necemsry fortifications could be completed, either through fear 
or for want of rice, had begun to leave the island. The local 
magnate, who had offered to oo-operute with Charnock, refused 
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to give any belp. The island was closely beset by the Moghul 
troops. On the other side of the Rasulpur river, opposite Hijill, 
Malik Q&sim had raised a battery which commanded the river, 
the landing-place, and even the fort. The English were thus 
forced to reaume the offensive. In one sally on to the mainiand 
they carried off fifteen thousand maunds of rice; in another they 
took the battery, split the great guns, and brought away the small 
ones, with a large quantity of powder and ammunition. But the 
respite thus gained was short. The onemy soon returned in 
increased numbers, erected a larger and more powerful battery 
than before, beat the ships from their anchorage, and even flung 
shot into the fort of Hijili. 

“ By the middle of May, Abdus Samad, the Nabob’s general, 
arrived at Hijilf, His forces were considerable, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, and he was entrusted with ample powers 
to deal with the English as he thought best. He resolved on 
decisive measures, More batteries were erected along the river 
wherever it was narrowest, and a furious cannonade opened upon 
the shipping. Every shot told. The English forces were com- 
pletely disorganized. On tho 28th May, in the afternoon, a 
detachment of seven hundred Moghul cavalry and two hundred 
gunners, filled with enthusiasm and bhdng, crossed the Rasulpur 
river at the ferry three miles above the town and surprised an 
unfinished battery of four field-pieces. The men in charge 
hastened at once to give notice of the attack, but so vehement 
was the onset of the cnemy that Abdus Samad’s horsemen 
arrived as soon as the news, seized the town, and set it on fire. 
One of the English officers was out to pieces as he lay sick in his 
house, and his wife and child were carried off prisoners, The 
stables which contained the English horses and the four elephants 
lately taken in the Nabob’s ship, fell an easy prey to the enemy. 
Already they had lodged themselves within the trenches, but the 
English hurrying together, after a desperate fight which lasted 
all the evening, succeeded in saving the fort. 

“Qharnock’s position now seemed altogether’ desperate. Tiwu 
hondred of his men he had buried. Scarcely one hundred 
soldiers, weak with repeated attacks of fever and ague, remained 
to hold the fort. Out of forty officers only one lieutenant and 
four sergeants were alive and able to do duty. The Beaufort had 
sprung another great leak, and Nicholeon had been compelled to 
ewpty her of her guna, ammunition, provisions, and goods, and 
order her away to careen. None of the ships wore more than 
half manned; and it was evident that unless the fort could be 
held, and the passage to the landing-place kept open, all would be 
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lost. Fortunately for the English, there stood half-way between 
the fort and the river a masonry building, which Charnock had 
converted into a battery by placing on it two guns and a guard, 
while the landing-stage itself was similarly protected. As long 
as these posts could be maintained, Charnook’s connection with 
his base was safe. The next day most of the small oraft that 
had hitherto kept guard round the island wero brought into the 
broad river, the most valuable of the Company’s goods placed on 
ship board, and more provisions and troops conveyed into the 
fort. With these men Charnock drove the enemy out of hia 
lines, and for four days maintained his position against over~ 
whelming odds. The courage cf the Moghul warriors “ went out 
with their bang’; and though a great many more wore landed on 
the island, and the English were besieged three quarters round, 
yet the fort and the two batteries which secured the passage to the 
shipping were still untaken, when, on the first of June, a most 
welcome relief arrived in the shape of seventy men fresh from 
Europe under the command of Captain Denham. 

“The tide of war had turned; tho timely reinforcement 
saved Charnock, The new troops were full of life and spirit, 
The day after their arrival Denham rallied out of the fort, beat 
the enemy from their guns, burnt their houses, and returned 
having lost only one man. A bright idea ocourred to Charnock. 
Seeing what a strong effect the arrival of the reinforcement had 
produced upon the minds of the enemy, he determined to repeat 
it. Accordingly, he quietly dropped his sailors by one or two at 
a time out of the fort, and sent them down to the landing place, 
whence the whole body was ostentatiously marched up again in 
all the panoply of war, flags flymg, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, and the men huzzaing loudly as they had done on the 
firet day of their arrival. ‘Jn war,’ asthe great Napoleon used 
to say, ‘the moral is to the physical force as three parts to one.’ 
The effect of Charnock’s device was instantaneous. The enemy, 
supposing that the English were somehow supplied with a con- 
stant succession of recruits, began to despair of shaking their 
position. On tho 4th June, in the morning, they held out a flag 
of truce, and Charnock was informed that Abdus Samad wished 
to treat for peace. 


“ A cessation of arme was agreed upon; and Charnook, having 
duly received a hostage from the enemy, sent over Richard 
Trenchfield, who seoms to have been on more friendly terms with 
the Indian officiuls than the other servants of the Company, to 
open the negotiations. On the 6th June Macrith and Jolland 
were united with Tronchfield in a commission which was entrusted 
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with full powers to conclude peace, two more hostages were taken 
from the enemy, and the three men were sent over to Abdus 
Samad. They were instructed to insist as mach as possible on 
the ratification of the twéive articles drawn up at Sut&nuti and on 
the aurrendor of those who infringed the Company’s monopoly, 
but in any case to conclude a peace as best they could, In three 
days the terms woro settled and ratified. On the 10th June the 
Moghul commander entored the fort, and the next day the English, 
taking with them all their ammunition and artillery, marched out 
of the place which they had so gallantly held for more than 
three months, with drums beating and colours flying.” 

Subsequently, we find that in 1758 the Select Committee at 
Fort William, fearing the approac’: of a French fleet, ordered that 
the pagoda at “Ingelie” should be washed black, the great tree 
at the place cut down and the buoys removed. 

It is interesting to note here the more important physical 
changes which took place-in this locality during the 18th century. 
Valentijn’s map (circa 1670), Bowrey’s chart (1688), and the pilot 
chart of 1703, all show two islands in a bay, with a river 
running inlund. Gradually the bay filled up, and the stream 
separating the two islands also became silted up. In this way 
both the islands were joined to the mainland, and with each other, 
and it is clear that this change had taken place by Rennell’s time 
(2779), 

Towards the close of the 18th century an interesting account 
of Hijili and its salt manufacture was given by Mr. J. Grant, 
Chief Sarishtédar of Bengal, who included it in the Sundarbans. 
He estimated the area of Hijili at 1,098 British square miles, 
and said that the country ‘is of great importance as ou accessible 
frontier, rich in its produce of grain, but still more valuable as 
productive of more than one-third of the necessary quantity of 
salt manufactured and consumed annually within the whole 
British dominions dependent on Fort Willism.’ He confirmed 
the remark made by Valentijn that Hijili was attached to Bengal 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. In 1707, the year in which 
Aurangzeb died, the jamé@ of the 28 parganas constituting Hijill 
amounted to Rs. 3,41,384, inclusive of Rs. 43,565 on account of 
salt duties, In Jafar Khan’s rent-roll, Hijiliand Tamlik were 
annexed to CAakia Hooghly, and formed one thtimdm, or trust, 
held by a Bra’bman of the name of Sukh Deb. The whole was 
divided into 38 parganas, with a rental of Re. 4,77,947, which 
included the same amount as above on account of salt duties. 
Two classes of lend wore recognised, viz, madhur or arable, and 
simakin or sgl land. The former was protected by embagkmenty 
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called bahribandt, running parallel to, and at some distance from, 
the rivers and numerous inlets intersecting the territory. ‘Tho salt 
lands were those portions which were exposed to ihe overflowing 
of the tides, where mounds of earth strongly impregnated with 
salt were formed, which constituted Ahd/aris or working places. 
Each khd/dri was estimated to yield annually 233 maunds of 
salt, and required the labour of seven Malangis. ‘The salt 
was obtained by filtration, and by boiling the brine with firc- 
wood onllected from the neighbouring jungle; the operations 
were only carried on from November till the beginning of June, 
when the Malangis ietired to the madhu: lands for ordinary 
cultivation. Their wages depanded on tleir diligence, as they 
were paid ‘at the rate of 22 rupeos tor every hundred maunds 
extraordinary weight of salt produced. They held their madau 
lands free of rent or on easy terms, under the denomination of 
chakran. The number of kAdtaris was about 4,000, and the crown 
rent, at the rate of Rs. ll for each, yielded tho above sum of 
Re, 43,565. Tho nominal solling prico of salt at Looghly waa 
Ks. 60 for every hundrod maunds, and the difference betwoon the 
selling price and the primo cost (Rs. 22) fell into the hands 
of ministors, fayeurito servants, or merchants, who transported 
the salt and acquired much wealth through an authorized but 
oppressive monopoly. 

The namo Llijili appears under a number of forms in tho 
early European accounts. Thus we find Ingih (Gastaldi), Angoli 
(De Barros, Purchas and De Lact), Hingoli (Van don Brouckv), 
Angelin (Clavell), Ingerloy (Streynsham Masters), Ingelvo 
(Hedges and Rennell), Ingollos (Ledges), Ingilee (Mowrey), 
Hidgley (Charnock), Kedgelie (Vilut, chart of 1708) and 
Hoedgjelee (Grant). 

Jalamutha.—A temporarily-scttlcd estate with an area 
of 168 square miles. It comprises 10 parganas, of which three, 
viz, Erinch, Baindé Bazar, and Bisu&m aro contained in one 
block; four others, viz., Kalindi Balsai, Gaomesh, Bhograi aud 
Khalsa Bhograi, are contained in another block; while the 
remaining three parganas, Jelamuthé, Pabarpur and Keoramol- 
Nayabad, are detached from each other as well as from the 
rest of the estate. Eight of the 10 parganas of the estate are 
situated inland; the other two, vis., Bisuan and Kalindi Balsai, 
border on the river Hooghly and on the Bay of Bengal, 
respectively, and are protected from salt water inundations by the 
great sea-dyke of Hijili. . 

The estate onme under the control of tha East Indig Oom- 
pany’s Government in 1761, and then comprised 13 parganas in 
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Faujdari Hijili, The property appears to have descended from 
R&ém Chandra Chaudhri, who held it between 1694 and 1734, to 
his nephew Lakshmi Nar&yan Ohaudhri, who died in 1768, when 
bis son Bir Narayan succeeded. The latter was succeeded in 178) 
by his son Nar Narfyan Rai, who lived up to 1833, when he gave 
place to his eldest son, Rudra Narfyan Rai, who died the 
following year, leaving the property to his minor sons, Krishna 
Indra Narfyan Rai and Kunwar Néradyan Rai, with his widow 
Rani Krista Priya as guardian. When the younger son attained 
his majority, he claimed a half share of the estate, while the elder 
set up a claim of impartibility. Protracted litigation enaued and 
ultimately a decree was obtained dividing the estate between 
them in equal shares, 

In 1878 the parties in possession were Srimatyé Hari Priya 
Debi, the Kunwar’s widow, and Srimatya Ananda Mayi Debi, 
widuw of Gajendia Narayan Rai, who had suoceeded hie 
father, Krishna Indra Narayan, in 1854. In 1880 the proprietors 
having declined to accept a settlement of the estate at the 
revenue fixed durivg the resettlement, or to state the highest 
jama for which they would engage, the estate was brouzht under 
direct State (Ahds) management, the proprietors being allowed 
malkana. 

It is unnecessary to follow the vicissitudes to whioh the 
estate was subjected from one cause and another during the earlier 
period of its history. It will be sufficient to say that up to 1801 
Jalamutha comprised 13 parganas. In that year on attempt was 
made to settle the whole permanently; but the zamindaér, Nar 
Nariyan Rai, acoepted the offer only as regards three pargenae, 
vix, Khaitgarh, Bahirimuts and Dakshinmal. They were acoord- 
ingly detached from the parent estate, which has ever since 
consisted of 10 pargsnas only. From 1801 to 1845 the estate 
was sometimes farmed for a few years, sometimes held kAds, and 
sometimes leased to the proprietor, according as the ciroumstances 
at the time rendered practicable. In 1845 it was regularly 
settled with the proprietors for a term which was to expire in 
1866; but the proprictors having defaulted, the estate was taken 
over by Government in 1851 and retained under 4A4s manage- 
ment for the remaining 15 years of the settlement. In 1866 
the estate was settled with the proprietors temporarily for one 

on substantially the same terms as at the settlement of 1845, 
and in 1887 the estate was temporarily settled for five years on 
the mime conditions as before, pending a regular detailed 
remeasurement and reassessment which were in contemplation. 
En 1874-77 « spitlement was made by Mr. J. 0. Price, the term of 
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which expired in 1900; and a fresh survey and settlement is now 
in progress. 

Jambani Estate—An estate in the west of tho distriot 
consisting of the whole of the Jambani paryana in the Jungle 
Mahals. ‘The estate is about 14 miles in length and 7 in 
breadth with an area of i10 square miles. It forms a portion of 
the valley of the Dalang river, which rises in tho hills on the 
north-west corner of the district and falls into the Subaimarekha 
a little below Gopiballabhpur. It belongs to a family bearing the 
title of Dhal. in 1852 the proprietor was Mangovinda Dhal, 
who, being involved in debt, mortgaged the estate to a zamindar 
of Manblam. It was under the management of the Court of 
Wards from 1862 to 188L during the minority of its proprictor, 
Iswar Chandra Dhal A report on the estate submittod in 
1874-75 desoribes its tenures as fullows: ‘ There are few laksardy 
and waurast tenures in the estate, but the general plan hero, aa 
in all the Jungle Mahals, is that the oultivators never settle 
direct with the zamindar, but always through a manda or village 
headman. These middlenen claim various privileges, somotimes 
amounting to permanent rights at fixed rents, but m Jambani 
they simply receive two annas on cvery bighd oultivated, which 
covers their oluim to a share in the proils as well as their cost 
of collection. The idea would be scouted of endeavouring to 
establish a village without procuring a mandal, but the mandad, 
onoe obtnined, munages everything. The condition of tho 
tenantry is satisfactory. They, like the tenantry of all other 
Jungle Mahals, retain a strong feudal attachment for their chief, 
and aie consequently easily managed. ‘They pay their rents 
without any demur and are on good terms with the farmers, who 
on their vide make good aud liberal landlords on the whole.” 

Jamirapal.—A smali estate, with an area of about 10 square 
miles, situated about J3 miles south-west of Midnapore on the 
banks of the Subarnarekha, It is a shikmi t@duk held under the 
Nayagram zamindar, this arrangement being said to be due to 
tho following circumstances. Before the establiehment of Lritish 
rule the Nayigram and Jamirapal estates were separate, and 
their samindadrs were feudatories of the Raja of Mayiirbhanj, from 
whom they received the titles of Mangréj Bhuiyé and Paikara 
Bhuiya respectively. ‘ibey remained under the ovntrol of the 
Marithis till some time after the Permanent Settlement, and 
were only given up and annexed to Hijili at the same time as 
Patéepur, vis., in 1803. When the estate came under settlement 
neither of the Bhuiyas put in an appearance: and Hara Singh, 
the chief ded of the Nayagrim samindar, got the utates 
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of Dippa Kiarchénd, Nayadgrim and Jamirapal settled in 
the name of his master, Parsurim Singh. The zamindar of 
Jamirapal having heard of this, submitted a petition to the 
Settlement Officer for tho cancellation of the settlement, and 
was directed to institute a regular suit. When he was about 
to do so, the zamindar of Nayagrim proposed, as a com- 
promise, that he should submit a petition to the Settlement 
Officor declaring that] he had no right to, or possession in, the 
estate of Jamirapal, and that it should remain as already entered 
in the Colleotorate roll, but that its sammdar should hold it 
and pay the revenue to Government in his name. This arrange- 
ment appears to have been accepted, save that the revenue 
is paid through the Nayagram samindar, but he gets no profit as 
méhhdnd on it 

Jhargram Estate.—A large estate consisting of parganas 
Jhargram and Chidra, and of Kanchannagar, a small mahdi in the 
Jungle Mabals #argana Jhargram, which is about 18 miles 
long and, on an average, about 10 miles wide, or about 172 square 
miles in area, is almost the most jungly of the Jungle Mahéals. 
Its soil is entirely lateritico, a large portion of it being still 
covered with sd/ jungle, while the tenants are mostly Santals and 
other aboriginal tribes. Reoently, however, it has been consider- 
ably developed owing to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passing 
through it, and tho sa/ trees, mostly of stunted growth, are being 
gradually removed. The other pargana,ie., Chiara, is about 
22 aquare miles in area and is situated on the south of Jhargram; 
it is intersected at its southern extremity by the Dalang river, 
beyond which it abuts on the Subarnarekha. It is flat and almost 
entirely under rice cultivation, The estate was at first dependent 
on the zamfodari of Midnapore, paying a nominal rent. In 1767 
it was brought under control by Lieutenant Fergusson and 
assessed with a separate revenue, It was settled not mehdlwars 
but in its entirety, as it was covered with jungle and inhabited 
sparsely by aboriginal tribes, 

The eatate was taken under the management of the Court of 
Wards on the death of the titular Raja of Jhargrim in 1875. 
He left two grandsons, vis., Raghu Nath Naréyan Malla and 
Jadu Nath Nardyan Malla, of whom the former inherited the 
property, by the custom of primogeniture prevailing in the family, 
As, however, as there was no one in the family to manage the 
estate, it was taken over by the Oourt of Wards. Tho estate 
was released on Raghu Nath Narayan Malla attaining his majority 
in 1886, bat was again taken over in 1907. A report submitted 
in 1675-76 describes the tenures in the estete as follows:—“ The 
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village system obtains throughout the entire estate, each villege 
having a manda/ who contracts for the rent with the samindar, 
paying, according to custom, 80 per cent. of the aggregate rent of 
the viliage. Besides these tenures, there are a considerable 
number of kandura villages leised out at a nominal rent as a 
maintenance. The greater number of these, called Babudni 
maueds, are allotted to the illogitimate relations of the Rajas, who 
are looally called Babus, and a few are alao given to servants, 
amié and others, Most of the service done to the Raja by palei- 
bearers, guards, barbers, etc., was paid fur in assignments of 
land rent-free.” 

Jungle Mahale.—A term applied in the 18th century to the 
territory lying betweon Birbhiim, Bankura, Miduapore and the 
hilly country of Chota Nagpur. In order to o0-ordinate the systom 
of administration in this tract,» regulation (Regulation X VILL 
of 1800) was passed in 1805 by which the tracts, called the 
Jungle Mahale, situated in the si/ds of Birbhiim, Burdwan and 
Midnapore, were detached from the jurisdiction of the Magis 
trates of those si/ds, and placed under the jurisdiction of an 
officer called the Magistrate of the Jungle Mahals. ‘I'he distriot 
thus formed was composed of 2-5 parysnas and mafdis, of 
which seven were transferred from Midnapore, viz. Chhatna, 
Barabhiim, Manbhiim, Supur, AmbikAnagar, SimlA&pal and 
Bhalaidiha. After the Bhumij rebolhon of 1832 a change of 
administration was determined upon, and by Regulation X{II 
of 1833 the district of the Jungle Mahals was broken up, 
the greater part of it being formed into the district of 
Manbhiim. 

In Midnapore the name still survives; it is applied to the 
western and northern portion of the district comprised in thanas 
Binpur, Garhbeta, Gopiballabhpur, Fhargram and Salbani. This 
tract is divided among several large land-owners, among whom 
may be mentioned the Midnapore Zamindari Company in Garh- 
beta, Salbani, and the large purgana of Silda; the Ramgarh and 
Lalgarh Rajas west of the Kasai; the Raja of Jhargrém in the 
Thargram pargana, which covers the greater part of the Jhargram 
thana; the Maharaja of Mayiirbhanj, who owns Naydbas4n and 
Rohini in Gopiballabhpur; and the Nawab of Murshid&bad in the 
parganas of Nayagram and Khelargram in the east of Goptbal- 
labhpur. 

The following description of the Jungle Mahdle as they were 
at the close of the 18th century is quoted from the Fifth Report 
(pages 767-68, Madres reprint, 1888) :—‘ Within the district of 
Midnapore there existed a considerable extent of forest country, 
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called the Jungle Mehals; the inhabitants of these wilds are little 
better than savages, and their only principle of obedience seems to 
bo thir devotion to their native chiefs. Without sufficient 
attention to their peculiar character, this people had been included 
in the general system of internal administration. The immediate 
authority over them was given to police darogés, and by the 
operation of selling estates for revenue balances, many of their 
zamindars had been dispossessed. The effects of this violence on 
the habits of the people were felt by degrees. They sided with 
the discarded samindars, contemned the authority of the police 
officers, and were frequently guilty of great disordera. The mis- 
chief, however, had excited no partioular attention, and might 
long have escaped observation, when at last some more than 
ordinary mismanagement drove them into open insurrection. 
Fortunately, at this critical juncture, Mr. Henry Strachey was 
selectod to take charge of the district. His discernment and 
activity quickly discovered, and efficuciously applied, the proper 
remedy. Many of the zamindars were brought back, and 
seoured in their estatcs, their confidence was acquired, and their 
influence employed to manage the inhabitants. The fruit of thesc 
judicious measures was svon seen 10 reviving tranquillity.” 

Regarding the methods of cultivation in the Jungle Mahals 
Mr. Bayley, the Collector of Miduapore, wrote in 1852:—* The 
cultivators in this jungle formerly held their fields (yots) in some 
paits without leases, rent papers, etc. They brought the whole 
produce to the gamindar, who gave them means of support during 
the year. They were contented, industrious, brave, truthful, 
and confiding, much sttavhed to their proprietors. But if they 
were oppressed in any partioular direction, a whole village would 
literally in one night ‘up etick’* and off to some zamindar, 
whose general character promised them better treatment. They 
have not that half-superstitious, half-habitual fondness for 
their forefathers’ fislds which characterizes the more civilized 
and crafty people of the plains. But those of the jungle men 
who have come ix frequent contact with the agents of chicanery 
surrounding our courts seem to lose their truthful and confiding 
Gisposition, though still being so far exceptional that they show 
shame of their falsehood when discovered.” 

Kanchanpur.—A village in the Oontai subdivision, 
situated 18 miles north of Contai. It contains the ruins of an 
old fort said to have been built in the reign of the Emperor 
Shah Alem. In the middle of the ruins lies a stone status 
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representing a warrior, with an inscription said to be in Persian 
characters. There is also a mosque, said to have been built in 
the reign of Aurangzeb, in the inner wall of which is an inserip~ 
fton on a marble tablet which cannot be deciphered. 

h.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
6 miles north of Midnapore, It contains the remains of a fort, 
with a silted up ditch and the fragments of a parapet wail. 
Yhe fort is said to have been built by Raja Mobabir Singh 
about 500 years ago. Lis grandson Jaswant Singh was the 
most famous of the Rajaaof Karnagarh, and the temple built 
over his ashes is atill shown fo the pilgrim. The fort contains a 
tank, in tae centre of which there is a building made of stone, 
There are many temples in ard about the ruins in various 
stages of dilapidation, from most of which the images have 
been removed. 

Two temples, about a milo from the fort, are in a +tato of fair 
preservation, viz., the shrines of Jandeswar and Mahamaya. 
They are situated close to each other and are surrounded by a 
wall, aLout 10 feet high, which is built of cut stones and has 
three gates, of which those to the east and west are tho mont 
important. On tho east gate, which 18 the main entrance, there 
is a naubatkhdnd. Over the west gate, which faces the temple 
of Dandeswar, there is a stone structure, called the Jogi Mandap, 
te, a place for the practice of yoga, which is a three storied 
building about 79 feet high. The tomple of Muahamaya is about 
36 feet high, and the temple of Dandeawa1, in one chamber of 
which there 1s another symbol of Siva named Khargeswar, is 
about 75 feet high. In tho latter shrine there is a oavty, 
about 3 feet in diameter and 8 fect deep, containing the emblem 
of the deity. The goddess Mahamdy4 stands on a lotus-leaved 
pedestal, and is draped in fine muslin. 

Karnagarh was the seat of the Midnapore Raj family for some 
time. Inthe Chuar rebellion of 1799 it was oooupied by the 
Chuars and rebel pdiks; and the Rani was suspected of being in 
league with them. ‘The fort was therefore taken possession of by 
the British sepoys, and the Rani herself sent to Midnapore as a 
prisoner. 

Kasba.—See Egra. 

Kaukbali.—A village in the Contai subdivision, situated on 
the sea-coast, 4 miles north of Hijili and 3 miles south of Khejri 
(Kedgeree), There is s lighthouse here, which was the first 
lighthouse built ou the Hooghly. It was erected in 1810 to 
guide vessels into the Kedgeree roads, and is still wefal te 
pemeenger steamers of light draft going down the western 
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channel to ChAndbali. It is a massive brick structure, 80 feet 
high, which has weathered four storm-waves, A marble eélab 
over the front door shows the height to which the water rose 
during the oyolone of 1864, viz , 134 feet above the level of the land. 
The name Oowoolly is an English transliteration of Kaukhali. 

Formerly the Hooghly estuary formed at Hijili a bay that 
contained two islands, viz., Hijili and, north of it, Khejri 
(Kedgeres). The Hijili island had Cowcolly at its north point. 
Bowrey’s chart of 1688A.D. shows the place as Cuokolee; und 
in the pilot chart of 1703 the river separating Kedgeree island 
from 1Lijili is called Coucolly. 

Kedgeres.-—See Khejri. 

Kesiarii—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
16 miles north-west of Kharagpur. It contains a police outpost 
and a District Board bungalow, and was formerly an important 
centre of tho tusser silk industry. Asfar back as 1676, W. Clavell, 
tn his uauvuunt ot the trade of Balasore, noticed that the waters of 
“ Casharry ” gave the most lasting dye to tusser silk. In 1852, 
£00 to 900 families of weavers were said to reside here, but the 
number has been steadily deolining. 

Mahal Kesiari is apparently the same as mahal Siyati of the 
Ain-t-Akbart, tho first letter having been dropped in the MSS. 
it was a rather important Mughal ¢fsi/, or settlement, forming 
a pargana of Sarkar Jaleswar, near which ran the old Padshahi 
roal, Mosques and stone houses erected by the Mughals are 
still oxtant in the Mughalpara or Mughal quarter. One of 
them boars an Arabic inscription showing that 1t was erected 
in the time of Aurangzeb and a stone figure of a Muham- 
madan king or saint, with a Persian inscription on it, lies on 
the ground in the middle of the ruins. 

Talkesidri, a short distance to tho south, contains a mosque 
said to have been built in the time of Shan Alam. It is a fine 
building of stone, which is in a ruined state but is still used by 
the local Mubammadans. Other remains are found in the neigh- 
bourhood at Kanchanpur and Gaganeswar, which are described 
in the articles on those places. 

ur.—A town in the Midnapore subdivision, 8 miles 
south of Midnapore, with which it is connected both by rail and 
road. The railway station here is an important junction of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, for the East Coast section runs south to 
Madras, while the main line connects Calcutta with Bombay, and 
a branch line rons north to Bankura and Adra, 

Kharagpor is the head-quarters of the Loco, Carriage and 
‘Wegon Departments of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The 
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workshops cover an area of 77 acres, of which'9 acres are roofed 
in. They contain an electric power-houee, in which is generated 
the current for working the machinery, as well as the lighta 
and fans of the bungalows of the railway staff. The population 
in the railway premises alone was 3,526 in 1901. In the native 
quarter of the town there is ashrine of a Mubammadan saint 
called Pir Lohani, which is venerated by Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. 

Kharagpur is aleo the name of a prrgana having an area of 
44°4 square miles. It was a mahdi of Sarkdr Jaleswar in the 
Ain-i- Akbari, from which we learn that it contained a strong fort 
in the midst of wooded hills and supplied a force of 500 footmen 
and matchlock-men. On the formation of Serkdr Godlparaé 
in the time of Prince Shah Sujah, it wes transferred to that 
division with several other parganas of Jaleswar. In the early 
days of British rule the pergana was held by Sundar Narayan, 
gamindar of Kasijora, but at the Decennial Settlement, owing to 
arrears of revenue, it was settled with Biprapraséd Dds, tho Sadar 
Chaudhuri, or chief collecting officer, of the district. The latter 
died without issue, and the disputes which arose between his 
widows, led to the sale of the property in 1837, when Govern. 
ment purchased it and made a settlement under Regula- 
tion VII of 1822. The pargana is an upland tract without 
facilities for natural irrigation; it ie supplied with wator from 
the Midnapore canal and its distributaries, 

Kharar.—A town in the Ghat&l subdivision, situated 6 miles 
north of Ghatal. It was constituted a municipality in 1888 and 
contained a population of 9,508 in 1901. Brass and bell-metal 
ware sre manufactured on an extensive scale (see pages 126-127), 

Kheyrt (Kedgeree).—A village in the Contai subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the river Hooghly, 16 miles 
north-west of Oontai Population (1901), 1,467. There was 
formerly an important anchorage here, é.c., in the days when the 
adjoining roads were capable of sheltering ships; and the place 
was used for the debarkatiou of passeugers proceeding to Oaloutta, 
lt is described as follows by Mr. H. G. Reake, Assistant River 
Surveyor :~— 

“ With the rise of Caloutts, Kedgeree, being a fairly sheltered 
anchorage at the head of open-sea navigation, became an import. 
ant station. The journey up the river to Calcutta was considered 
too tedious and dangerous for the larger vessels, and these 
accordingly lay in the roads at Kedgeree, and there unshipped 
and shipped cargo and passengers, who were brought to and 
from Calcutta in sloops. An Agent’s house and port office were 
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built, and a town grew up rapidly with taverns for the acoom- 
modation of passengers waiting for their vessels. The following 
alvertisement from the Caleutta Gasette indicates how consider- 
able the place had beeome by the end of the L&th century :— 
‘Kur sale by auction on the 2%th May 17%2 a large upper- 
roomed house and premises situated at Kedgeree, containing a 
hall, four bedrooms, and an open verandah, standing on 8 bighds 
ot ground, more or less.’ 

“Communication with Calcutta in those days was maintained 
entirely by boats. Fast rowing pinnaces weut out from Ked- 
gereo to meet incoming vessels and receive the earliest news 
fiom Ewope for the various newspapers which flourished in 
Calutts, and naturally there were exciting races to town to 
secure the first publication of the news Later, a string of 
semaphores, which transmitted messages by the movement of 
arms, was estabushed. This, of course, was ontire ly superseded by 
the introduction of the electric telegraph in 1852, but some of 
the towers may shill be seen on the banks of the river, as at Brul, 
Ibaja and Hooghly Pomt. Commumoation with Calcutta must 
have been fairly easy in 1754, as an advertisement on the 19th 
of August of that year states that ‘Jolin Lambe, a midshipman 
belonging to the Serrington, eloped from the said ship at Ked- 
gerve about the 2Uth of July last and soon alter was seen in 
Calcutta,’ In 1886 Custom House officers boarded incoming 
ships at Kedgeres and lett them there on their outward journey. 
The channel continued along the shore till 1864, when it shilted 
to mid-river, and since then Kedgeree anchorage and channel have 
steadily deteriurated. With the desertion of the vessels, Kedgeree 
immedistely lost importance, and o tidal s:maphore and an 
occusioual bazar are the only things of living interest in the place. 

“ There are at the present time two large brick buildings, 
one a Public Works Department bungalow aud the other used 
as a post offoe, through which a daily service by adk runners is 
maintained with Kukrah&ti and Diamond Harbour. The chief 
historical attraction is a well-preserved cemetery enclosed within 
a wall situated at the back of the post office; and, till quite 
recently, the numerous tombs, some of considerable size and strik- 
ing appearance, showed the past importanceof the town. A few 
yeare ago the earliest inscription which could be found was on a 
detached and broken slab, dated 1800 and to the memory of the 
boatewain of a ship, but some of the graves without inscriptions 
were probably of an earlier date. At present there are 33 tombs, 
twenty-one with inscriptions, the most ancient of which is as 
follows >‘ To the memory of Mr. Neil MoInnes, late midshipman 
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of the Honourable Company's ship Dusira, Died 10th September 
1818. Aged 16 years,’ In front of the post office a large gau 
spiked, which was formerly the signal gun of the place, may be 
seen close by the remains of the old signal mast. Busides these, 
a ruined well and some traces of the ruins of houses are all that 
remain of the once flourishing town of Kedgeree,” * 

The slab with the oldest inscription above mentioned bore the 
name of M. W. Caird, boatswain of the Eaet India Company’s 
Marine, who died on 2nd September 1400, aged 24. The earliest 
death recorded at Kedgeree is that of George Guy, a councillor cf 
the New English Company, who died at Kedgerce Point on 2Uth 
September 1699. f 

In the old European accounts Kedgeree is mentioned under 
Various names. It lay on an island just north of Hijill Island and 
separated from it by «& narrow stream. This island appears in 
Valentijn’s map (1664A.1).), Bowrey’s Chart (1688), and the 
Pilot Chart of 1703; while Streynsham Master roferred to it as 
Kedgeree in December 1876. Un llth March 1683, Mr. W. 
Hedges, on arriving at “ Kegaria” went on shoro in a boat, and 
landed at an old ruined castle with mud walls and thatched roof. 
He saw it mounted one small iron gun and an iron patoraro (i¢., 
a swivel gun). He found tho island exceedingly pleasant and 
fruitful, with great store of wild hogs, deer, wild buffalo, and 
tigers. Gradually the intervening belt of water was silted up, and 
Khejri, like Hyjili, became umted with the mainland and the 
other island, this junction taking place before the compilation of 
Rennell’s Atlas (1779). 

With Hijili it was included in Maljyatha, a large mahal 
mentioned in the Ain-t-Akbari, and it eubsequontly formed part 
of pargana Kasha Hijili. Before the British established their 
rule, Kasbé Hijili had come into the possession of the samindar of 
Doro Dumnin but was lightly assessed, the greater part ot the 
land being impregnated with salt or covered with grass and fit for 
pastarege poly. ie tins <a 

Khirpai.—A town in the Ghatal subdivision, situated 7 
miles east of Ohandrakona. It lice almost midway on the road 
between Chandrakona and Ghatal, and the Burdwan-Orissa road 
also pasees through it. It was constituted a municipality in 
1876 and contained a population of 5,045 in 1901. The number 
of ite inhabitants was 8,046 in 1872, the decrease being due to 
the ravages of Burdwia fever. 
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Its chief industry is cloth-weaving, a considerable number 
of the population being weavers. The industry, which was 
formerly of greater importance, owed its development to 
kuropean enterprise. Jn the eighteenth century the English 
had a large commercial factory fcr cotton and silk fabrics at 
Khirpai, while the Dutch used to send agents for their purchase. 
It also contained a French factory, a report submitted by the 
English Resident st Khirpai in 1784 stating as follows :—‘ Since 
the peace of 1763 the French had a factory in the Town of 
Keerpoy, where their Resident hives, and provided goods 
annually from the year 1706 to the year 1774, when he quitted 
the Factory, from which time tu the breaking out of the laet 
war their investmont was provided by Gomastahs and other 
Agents; they had also a kotty in the year 1767. In 1768 
Mr. Chevaher’s Gomastahs imported in cash and merchandize 
to the amount of neara lack of rupees; with this Fund they 
conducted their business till the end of 1770. In 1771 they 
began to collect their outstanding balances, and in 1773 they 
removed their effects, and left the Aurung During the term 
that the French trade was carried on by Mr. Chevaler’s Agent, 
a decree of authority, unkuown to the Gomastahs of the dadney 
meichauts, was increased on their part; and, in consequence, 
many complaints were preferred agamst them to the principal 
at the English Factory.” * 

Kiarchand —A plain situated six miles north-west of Kesiari 
and about one mile east of Kultikri, in thana Gopiballabhpur, 
There are about a thousand small pillars, varying in height from 
2 to 4 feet, scattered over tho surface of the plain. The lower 
extremities of the pillars have been driven into the ground and 
the upper rounded into a rough semblance of human heads. It is 
said that Jahar Singh, 8 Hindu chief who ruled at Kidrchand 
about the year 1170B8. (1703 A.D.), set them up as a device to 
frighten away his opponents, the pillars being taken to be so 
many men in his service. They are more probably, however, 
monumental etones erected by aboriginals, similar to those found 
in Chota Nagpur, the Naga Hills and elsewhere. 

Mahishidal.— An estate extending over almost the whole 
of parganas Mahishadal, Tirupéré, Kasinagar, Gumi, Aurang- 
nagar, Gomgarh, Natshal, and Tamlik. With an area of 328 
aquare miles, it is one of the largest estates in the district; it lies 
mostly in the Tamliik subdivision. The estate formed a part of 
kismat Maljy&thé in the rent-roll of Prince Shah Shuja, and, in 
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the revised rent-roll of Murshid Kuli Khan, it waa attached to the 
samindari of Tamliik. At the Permanent Settlement the estate 
was included in the Faujdari of Hijili aud was settled with Rant 
Janaki, 

According to the famly records this estate belonged 
originally to one Iusid Rai Mahap&tra, whose sixth descendant, 
Kalyan Rai, fell into arrears of revenue, ond furniehed as security 
one Jandrdan Upadhyaya, who ultrmately ousted him from bis 
samindari. After him came Duryan, Kameswar, KAjaérim, Sukh 
Lal and Anand Lal, all Upadhyayas ‘Ihe last died in 1765, 
and was succeeded by his widow Rani Janaki, who died in 
1404. There are two conflicting accounts as to the devolution 
of the property after her death 

According to a report sent by the Collector, she had adopted 
a@son named Mati Lal Pande, who secame blind as a result of 
small-pox and executed a deed of gift in favour of ona Guru 
Prasad Garga. ‘Lhe latter was succeeded by his widow Rani 
Manthara, she by Raghu Mohan Garga, he by Bhawani Prasad 
Garga, and the latter in his turn by Kali Prasad Garga, all of 
whom did premature deaths. Then, with the permission of 
Government, Jagannath Garga succeded to the Raj. But 
owing to the estate having passed through so many hands 
during a very short poriod, the property had been mismanaged 
and there had been no regular registration of the proprietor’s 
name in the Collectorate records. ‘lho Collector therefore took 
khds possession of the estate. Jagannath, howover, having suoe 
ceeded in proving himself to be the legal heir of Rani Manthara, 
had his uame registered and recovered the property. He died in 
1822 and was succeeded by his son Rim N&th Garga, during 
whose minority his mother Rani Indrini managed the property. 
Ram Nath died in 1841 and his wife Rani Bimala performed 
sati. Then, by virtue of a will exeouted by Kam Nath, an 
adopted son of Rani Bimala named Lakshman Prasad succeeded 
to the property. 

A different account is given by the then Collector, Mr. H. V. 
Bayley, in the Memoranda of Midnapcre (1852), which is mterest- 
ing as showing the violence and intrigues resorted to by rival 
oleimants. “At her decease Rani Janaki intended to have left 
the property to Mati Lal Pabra, who took the title of Upadhyaya 
as the Rani’s adopted son, The Diwan of the family, Ram 
Kumér Barm, refused to acknowledge Mati Lal, and in the 
absence of the latter at Midnapore rifled the house and took off 
two boys, Bhawani Prasid Gargs and Kali Prasad Garga, with 
e view to make one of them the Raja. Mati Lal eventually lost 
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his cause in all the courts, Privy Council included: by the same 
token that the Oollectorate books still show Rs. 40,000 costa as 
due for this suit, and we are proceeding against the security for 
their recovery, while his son was lately the coachman to Mr. 
Molloy in Galeutla. While proseonting this cause, Mati Lal was 
said to have been thrown into the river near Kidderpore out of 
hie boat with his title-deeds, the boatman being bribed by Ram 
Kumar Barm, but ho was saved by some fi-herman’s nets, and 
prosecuted Ram Kuma: Barm and others criminally in the Supreme 
Court, by orders of which they were condemned to the pillory. 

“ About (his timo Raja kam Lochan of Andul, one who had 
assisted Lord Clive, brought to the notice of Government tha: a 
title without land was useless, ou which Government promised 
him the first escheated estate. He pointed to Mahishadal, 
alleging that Rani Janaki had no heir. On Rani Janaki being 
enlled upon to certify te this, she stated that she had adopted 
Mat: Lal, On this, Raja Ram Lochan’s views upon Mahshadal 
ooased. But tho Seoretary of the time is said to have shewn 
Ram Kumar Barm the statement of Rani Janaki as opposed to 
hus (the Barm’s) purposes On which Ram Kuméar tore it out 
of the book in which 1t was filed, and swallowed it. Thus Mati 
Lal’s only title-deed boing disposed of, 14m Kumar Barm set 
up Jagannath Gurga, a younger brother of the Gargas before 
mentioned, as Raja; and executed a deed for himself, in which 
the Raja was purported to have assigned a 3-anna share of all 
the profits of the estate, and a lke share of the house and goods 
and chattels, to him, and to have provided that the Barm was not 
to be responsible for any charges or losses. These supplementary 
provisions were set aside, but the main condition of a 3-anna 
share of the zamindari was upheld in all the courts. 

* Ram Kumar Barm died in 1836 or 1839 A.D. after execut- 
ing various successful forgeries in the rent-free records of this 
office, aud in the Oareoon Daftar papers of the Board of Revenue. 
‘His eon was drowned near Hooghly the jear after when drunk, 
and the widows sold their rights and interests to Rani Indrani, 
the guardian and manager for Rim Nath Garga, the son of her 
husband Jagannith Garga, who died in 1834 A.D. Ram Nath 
Garga died in 1540 A.D.—it is supposed a sati of his widow 
took place near Agarpéré on a char in the river at night—and 
was saooveded by Lakshman Prasid Gargea, his adopted son.” 

Lakshman Prasid opened a High English school and » Charie 
table Dispensary at Mahishddal and died in 1880. He loft three 
gona, Iswart Presid, Jyoti Prassd and Rim Prasid. Ram 
cho waa given the title of Raji, died in 1886, Jswari Prastd iz 
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1888 and Jyoti Prasdd in 1901. Iswart Prasdd left two sons, Sati 
Prasid Garga and Gopal Praeid Garga, of whom the elder Sati 
Prasid succeeded to the property. The title of Raja was 
bestowed on him in 1907. 

Majnamutha.—A large temporarily-eettled estate comprising 
ll parganas. For practical purposes it may be described as 
composed of two parts, one consisting of the large pergana 
of Doro Dumnan, which oontains abvut one-third of the 
entire estate, and the other consisting of Majnamuthé proper 
(which contains another one-third) and the remaining 9 parganas 
grouped round it, which together are not quite as large as 
Majnamuthé or Doro Dumnan alone. Doro Dumnan, which lies 
slong the estuary of the Hooghly, extends from the Haldi to 
within 6 milea of Geonkhali. Of the other parvanas Balijora and 
Kasba Hijli lie at the mouth of the Rasitilpur; the latter is 
virtually an island surrounded by the Hooghly, the Rasilpur 
and the Kunjapur Khal Narvamuthaé aud Kivmat Pataspur lie 
outside the Bagda-Rasilpur higher up, and all the other parganas 
are south and west of that river. Majnamutha extends from the 
seacoast south of Contai to near Balighai at the head of the 
Bagda; and Balijora, Amrabad, Majna Nayabad, Dattakurai, 
Kismat Sibpur and Sharifabad li» all round it or are intermixed 
with it, formmg substantially one block. 

In tracing the history of the estate, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to go further back than the year 1760 A.D., when it passed 
under the rule of the East India Company on its acquisition of 
the Diwani. The proprietor was then Jadab Kam Rai (called 
Jadooram by Grant), who died in 1780. Wis son, Kumar 
Narayan Kai, succeeded and died iu 1782, leaving a minor son, Jay 
Narayan Rai, who died the following year. ‘T’he succession thea 
devolved on Jay Narayan’s atep-mother, Rani Sugandha Devi, 
who refused a permanent settlement of the estate which was 
offered ber in 1793. Hids management followed till the Kani’s 
death in 1803, when Sundar Narayan Rai, the adopted son of 
Jay Nar&yan Rai, succeeded her. This suocessicn was opposed 
by Jadab Kam Rai’s six grandsons (sons of hie three daughters), 
and the Sadar Diwdni Addict decreed the case in their favour, 
Passing over the many changes in the ownership of the estate 
resulting from death, sales of abares for debt, and the like, it 
was regularly settled in 1845; but in spite of this the proprietors 
defaulted in payment of revenue in 185}, aud the estate was 
taken out of their hands and given in farm for a term extending 
to 1866. On the expiration of this term, a summary settlement 
was made with the proprietors for 1807-68 on substantially the 
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same terms as in 1845, followed by a renewal for five years 
till 1872, which again was extended from 1878 till such time as a 
regular measurement and resettlement of the estate could be 
made. 

Survey and settlement proceedings were carried on by Mr. J. 
©. Price in 1874-41677, and, while they were in progress, all the 
shareholders defaulted. Accordingly, in 1875 the estate was 
brought under Aids management for five years. In the mean- 
time, the resettlement of the estate was completed, and the 
proprietors were invited to engage at the enhanced revenue fixed 
at the resettlement. On their refusal to accept the resettlement, 
the Gollector was instructed to call upon them to state the highest 
amount of yama for which they would engage The proprietors, 
however, failed to specify and tender any sum, and the estate 
remained under kids management, the proprietors being allowed 
mahkanda. 

Mahghati Estate.—An estate scattered over the districts of 
Midnapore, Hooghly, Bulasore and Puri. The property in the 
Midnapore district is situated in thanas Debra, Sabang, Hughu- 
nathpur, Narayangarh, Bhagwanpur, Ghatal and Daspur. Its 
principal mahal (Malighati) 18 in thana Debra and lies on both 
aides of the river Kasi and of its branch known as the Kalmijol 
Khal. The headquarters of the estate is at Malighati, where 
there is a market called Addar Lat from the oircumstance of its 
having been established at the dddd or depdt, at which the then 
proprietor fed the poor during the famine of 1866. 

The family owning the estate, which 1s known as the Chaudhuri 
family of Malighati, is a branch of the Chaudhuri family of 
Radhanagar in the Ghatal subdivision. The traditions of the 
family state that its founder was Baidyanath Chaudhun, a pious 
man who ostablished several thdkwrbdris, whitewashed the temple 
of Jagaunath, and purchased a zamindéri in the district of 
Port with a renteroll of about Rs. 12,000, the proceeds of 
which were dedicated to the worship of Jagannith. Baidya- 
nath Chaudhuri died in the beginning of the last century 
and left two sons, Guru Prasid and Krishna Mohan, betwoen 
whom a dispute as to the property arose. Sib Narayan, a son 
of Guru Prasid, formed a conspiracy to take the life of his uncle, 
Krishna Mohan, but the latter, having got wind of it, fled from 
Radhauager at midnight and settled at Malightti. The quarrel 
went on for several years, until, in 1831, it was settled by the 
arbitration of Pandit lewar Chandra Bidy&sagar and others. The 
eamindéri waa then equally divided between Sib Narfiyan aad 
Krishna Mohan. The descendents of Sib Nar&yan are still living 
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at Radhanager, but their zamindari has passed out of their hands. 
Krishna Mohan, on the other hand, by able management added 
to his zamindari and was succeeded by his son Naba Kumar, who 
died in September 1881, leaving an adopted son, Kam Gopal 
Chaudhuri, and two widows. He left a will, in which he desired 
that the estate should be managed by the Court of Wards in the 
event of his death occurring before his heir or heirs attained 
majority, the elder widow being merely appointed guardian, As 
Ram Gopal Chaudhuri, the sole heir of the property, was a minor 
aged 15 years at the time of his adoptive father’s death, the Court 
of Wards assumed charge of his property under Act IX (B.C,) 
of 1879, Ram Gopal died next year, and lasmani Daési and 
Shakhi Sundari )Asi, the widows of Naba Kumar, were declared 
disqualified proprietresses. Lis elder widow Kasmani Dasi, with 
the permission of the Bengal Government, adopted a son Iswar 
Chandra Chandluri, in 1886. As he was o minor, his person 
and pioperty were taken charge of by the Court of Wards and 
released on his attaining his majority in 1902. The area of 
the zamindari 1s about 50,000 diyhds and the rent-roll about 
Re. 57,000, 

Maslandpur.—A village in the Maslandpur thana of the 
Tamliik subdivision, situated uear the Lijili Tidal Canal 
(northern section) close to Mahisbadal. It is noted for its fine 
mats, some of which are sold for more than Rs. 10U each. In 
this neighbourhood there is a curious colony of Christians number- 
ing a little more than two hundred. They claim to be descendants 
of some Vortuguese gunners imperted by the Raja of Mahishadal 
to protect him against the raids of the Marathée; but beyond 
the fact that they are Ohristians and some of them have 
Portuguese names, they are not distinguishable from the other 
inhabitants. 

Maynéi.—A village in the Tamlik subdivision, situated 9 
miles south-west of Tamliik. It contains a police outpost and an 
old fort, called Maynagarh, situated on the western bank of the 
Kasai, a little above ite junction with the Kaliaghai. The fort 
was evidently constructed by excavating two great moate, almost 
Iekes, 80 that it practically stands on an island within an island. 
The earth of the first was thrown inwards, so as to furm a raised 
embankment of considerable breadth, which, having become 
overgrown with dense bamboo clumps, was impervious to any 
projectile that could have been brought aguinst it 100 years ago. 
Inside the larger island, the outer edge of which is this 
embankment, another leke has been excavated with the earth 
thrown inwards, forming a large and well-raised island about 
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200 yards square. On this stands the residence of the Mayn& 
Baj. 

= to the family records, the fort was originally 
constructed by one of the semi-mythical heroes of Midnapore, Rajé 
Lau Sen, in the days when the district wae under the dominion 
of the kings of Gaur At the time of the Marathd ascendancy, 
the descendant of Lau Sen was ousted, owing to default of 
payment of the usual tribute, and the possession of Maynd 
was made over to Bahubalendra, the founder of the Mayna Raj. 

During the period of early British rule, pargana Maynuachaur 
formed a part of Sarkdr Godlpar&é within the zamindar: of 
Kasijoraé. Its landlord, like his brethren of the western Jungle 
Mahals, was not a peaceful subjeot. Whenever called upon to 
settle for his lands or to pay their revenue, he shut himself 
up in his fort. At the Decennial Settlement the pargana was 
settled with the Raja, but withio three years he defaulted, and 
it wos then settled with many td/ukdd:s in small portious, for 
some of which engagement was entered into by the Raja himeelf 
under fictitious names. At that time the land was exposed to 
serious mundations, but it has since been considerably raised by 
yearly duposits of silt and yields excellent crops. 

Six miles to the south of Mayna there is a depression, about 
8 or 9 miles in extent, which was formerly subject to the overflow 
of tidal water; but the Raj& of Mayud erected embankments 
along it to keep off sea water, and thus brought a considerable 
part of it under cultivation. The depression was perhaps a creek 
of the sea, which in course of time silted up. This supposition 
is ounfirmed by the discovery of traces of human occupation 
at a depth of 16 feet below the surface in the villages of Tilda, 
Jalohak and others, which stand near the depression. It is 
possible that there was once a port on its banks. 

Midnapore.—Headquarters of the district situated in 22° 25’ 
N., and 87° 19’ E., 80 miles from Oaloutta. The name Midna- 
pore is a ourruption of Medinipur, meaning the city of the world. 
The town stands on the north bank of the Kasai river, which here 
attains & considerable width owing to the head weir of the Midoe- 
pore High Level Canal being situated just below the town. Aooord- 
ing to the census of 1901, it hes « population of 33,140, :melud- 
ing 26,094 Hindus, 6,575 Muhammadans and 398 Christians. It 
waa constituted « municipality in the year 1865, and is divided into 
aix wards. It covers an area of 4 equare miles, and in form re- 
sembles a parallelogram with two irregular projections on the east. 

‘The town is roughly divisible into two portions, the western 
sd the eastern. The western half, which is built on laterite 
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soil, contains most of the publio institutions and Government 
officers’ bungalows. In its extreme north-west corner is the 
Central Jail with the Superintendent’s house, south of it are the 
police lines with the police hospital, and to the east of the 
latter the Baptist Mission bungalow and school ; next come the 
Various courts and offices of the Magistrate-Oollector, which 
are flanked on either side by large open spaces planted with 
avenues of trees. From thecriminal courts a fairly wide metalled 
road runs for a mile southwards to the compound of the Judge’s 
court in the extreme south-eastern corner of the town. This 
road passes by several bungalows occupied by civil officers.and 
others, and also by the race-course, in the centre of which is the 
circuit-house. ‘The railway station is situated o little further on 
to the south-west. ‘he Judge’s compound, within which ere his 
residence and the various civil courts, is separated from the 
Kasai river by a considerable extent of open ground much cut up 
by small streams and nd/de. The best wells of the town are 
Situated in this western half; among them may be mentioned the 
Fakirer Kua (ascetio’s well), which has a looal reputation for sweet 
iron-impregnated water. 

North of the race course a road leads to Gop House, which 
is situated about two miles to the weat of the town, on a spur of 
laterite jutting out towards the river. This is a ruined house, 
surrounded by massive walls and a tiench, of which no authentio 
history can now be traced. In the vernacular it goes by the 
name of Gop-griha or more fully Dakshin Gop-griha, te, the 
southernmost cow-shed, for it is said that here Bir&t, “lord 
of the cows”’, kept the stragglers of his herd. Its situation and 
the character of the remains, however, afford ground for the 
belief that it was merely a fort, and it is popularly believed that 
treasure is concealed in the recesses of the rocks. 

South-west of the oriminal courte is a large open space, 
enclosed between several roads. In the north-west corner of this 
space is located the postal-telegraph office ; on ite wost stands the 
Midnapore College with the Principal’s residence; and on its 
south-west isthe Publio Library. The centre is occupied by « 
large walled buildiug enclosing a quadrangle in the middle. This 
building isthe remains of a Masalmdn fort, called Abashgarh. 
Daring the early days of British administration a military foros 
was posted in it. Subsequently it was used as a jail, but it was 
abandoned on the construction of the Central Jail. 

In marked eontmat with this western balf, which is sometimes 
ealled Keréni-tola, or olerk’s quarters, is the town proper spreading 
fo the nouth and the south-cast. It is traversed by numerous 
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small strects and lanes, and is thickly crowded with houses and bufa, 
mostly poorly built and badly ventilated. Within its area are 
situated the municipal office, the police-station, the Town school 
and the various basars. Those bazars are centres of a fair trade 
in rice and paddy, mats, tusser cloths and bell-metal utensils. 
Cholera and malarial fever are prevalent in this part of the town; 
but with the diversion of the pilgrim traffic from the road to the 
railway, the mortality from cholera has considerably decreased. 
The drainage of the town is to the east towards the rice-fields, 
or to the south towards the river, the lowest levels being on the 
south-east. 

None of the buildings in the town are of any great age or 
architecturally of much interest. Some of the mosques date back 
to the later Muhammedan period, among which may be men- 
tioned a mosque called Sadhal at Sepoybazar, which a Persian 
inscription sbews to have been built during the reign of Shah 
Jahin. An interesting legend attachos to the Idgah at Naérdyan- 
pur. It is said that the Emperor Aurangzeb, when marching to 
Orissa, came to the town the day before the Jd festival, and, in 
order that he might duly celebrate it, had the Idgah built that 
night. There is, however, no record of Aurangzeb ever having 
oome to this part of India. The mosque of Diwin Saiyad Raji 
(atias Chandan Shahid) at Midnbazar, which contains an old 
manuscript copy of the Korfn,is said to have been built in the 
reign of Alamgir, and so is the shrine of Yadgar Shih, a contem- 
porary of this saint, at Mahtabpur. The first two mosques are 
venerated and frequented both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Of the Hindu temples the oldest is believed to be that dedi- 
cated to Hanum&n. The local tradition is that about a hundred 
years ago a Sannyasi from the north-west visited the town, 
and, having roused the religious ardour of the people, built the 
temple with their offerings. This shrine and the temple of 
Jagannath, built 60 or 70 yeare ago by the shopkeepers of 
the beser, are the only buildings with any pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

There are two Christian cemeteries with old monuments 
dating beck to the early daya of British administration. The 
most intercsting of these is a tomb erected to the memory of 
Surgeon James Macrae and four other officers of the S8th Native 
Intautry Regiment, who fell victims to the climate of Bamanghati 
in 1882. In the south-east corner of the Judge's Cuurt éom- 
pound there ie an inscription to the memory of John Peares, 
who, it js said, “served the Hast Indian Oompany with honour 
‘qn Gdality for 23 yesss, during the last twelve of which be ‘wap 
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Collector at Midnapore, and departed this life on 20th May 1788 
in the 49th year of his age”. In the compound of the residence 
occupied by the Collector is a tomb said to cover the remaine of 
Pir Pahl wan, é.c., “the athlete-saint ”; enormous Indian clubs are 
fixed in the ground round the tomb. Local tradition states that 
a large room in this house was used as a Darbar Hall by Warren 


‘‘Mednipur” is described on the Atn-i-Akbart as being a 
large oity of Sarkar Jaleswar which contained two forts, one 
ancient and the other modern; its chief was a Khandait, and 
ite revenue 1,019,930 dams (Rs. 25,498). Lying as ict did on 
the direct road to Orissa, with the Kasai to be crossed in front, 
it became at an early date a town of considerable importanoe, 
and is often mentioned in the acvounts of the wars between 
the Imperialist army and the Afghans In the revised rent- 
roll of the Prince Shah Sujah (1658 A.D.) it beoame a part 
of the new Ssrkdr Goalpéré, Subah Orissa. In the rent-roll 
of Jafar Khan, the sarkar and the paryana were included in 
ehakié Midnapore. In the ware of Ali Vardi Khan with the 
Deputy Governors of Orissa and, later, with the Marathas, 
the town, as a frontier post with a fort, is frequently mentioned ; 
Ali Vardi Khan, encamped in the town for months at « time 
during the Mar&tha wars. In the early days of Dritish rule, a 
body of native troops was atatiuned here, partly in the old jail, 
but chiefly in a cantonment now ocoupied by the reservo police 
lines, the name of which ia perpetuated by the Cantonment Road 
to the north of the Collector’s Court. A commercial factory 
was also located at Midnapore. The town was formally declared 
to be the Sadar station on 22nd September 1783 A.D. 

Midnapore Subdivision.—Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 21° 46’ and 22° 57’ N., and between 
86° 33° and 87° 43’ E., with an area of 3,271 square miles, 
It is bounded on the north by the Bankur& district; on the 
north-east by the Ghat4l subdivision; on the enst by the Tamlik 
subdivision; on the south-east by the Contai subdiviaion ; on 
the south by the Balasore district; on the south-west by the 
Mayirbhanj State; on the west by the Singhbhiim district and 
on the north west. hy the Manbhiim district. The subdivision 
eousists in the north and weet of thinly wooded and rocky 
eflands; the climste is good, but the laterite soil is dry and 
infertile. Towards the south snd east the level dips, and » 
awampy hollow is formed between the elevated country to the 
‘weat.and the comparatively high ground along the coast. There 
axe thus two distinet tracts in the subdivision, vis. the northern 
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and western portions, which are undulating and picturesque, bat 
have a poor soil, and the eastern and south-eastern, which are 
swampy and malarious, but fertile. 

The population of the subdivision was 1,277,749 in 1901, as 
compared with 1,223,248 in 1891, the density being 391 persons 
to the square mile, which is much less than that of any other of 
the subdivisions. It contains 3,782 villages and one town 
Midnapore, its head-quarters; Kharagpur, 8 miles from Midnapore, 
is an important railway junction. For administrative purposes 
the subdivision is divided into 12 thanas, viz., Midnapore, 
Kharagpur, Jhargrém, Binpur, Salbani, Debra, Sabang, 
Narayangerh, Garhbeta, Keshpur, Dantan and Gopiballabhpur. 
For the purposes of civil jurisdiction these thanas are comprised 
within the Munsifis of Midnapore (Sadar), Garhbet& and 
Dantan. 

Mnghalmari- A village in the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated about two miles north of Dantan. The name means the 
slaughter of the Mughals and commemorates the great battle 
between the Afghans under Daiid Khan and the Mughals under 
Munim Khan and Todar Mal, which took place in its neighbourhood 
in 1575, In this battle the Mughals were not defeated as might 
be supposed from the namo; for though they were driven back at 
first, they were rallied by Todar Mal and eventually secured 
the viotory.* Remains of old buildings have been found, and 
numerous old bricks and stones unearthed, during the excavations 
made for the Rajghat Road. 

Narajol.—A_ villago in the Ghatal subdivision, situated on 
the right bank of the river Silai, L1 miles east of Keshpur. It 
is the headquarters of the Raja of Ndrajol, a Sadgop by caste and 
one of the largest landholders in Midnapore. 

Aocording to tradition, most of the Midnapore Raj (or 
Bhanjbhiim) belonged to a jungle ohief called Khairé Raja, 
This Obief’s Diwfin, his Garh Sardér and the deputy of 
the latter conspired and slew him. The three then divided 
his tervitory among themeslvea, the Diw&éu sppropristing 
Midnapore, end the other two taking possession of Nar&yangarh 
and Baltimpur respectively. A looal legend states that the 
Khairé Raja's seven wives, upon the murder of their hasband, 
immolated themselves on a foneral pyre and prophesied that 
after the lapse of seven generations the families of the thrée 
treacherous servants would be heirless, and their property go to 
others. In the onse of the Balrimpur family this prophesy was 
fulfilied, while the descendants of the treacherous Diwan have 
long lost the Midnapore cetate which their anocostor seized. 
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The following isan account supplied by the Collector showing 
how the property passed to the Nar&jol family :-—~ 

Ajit Singh of Karnagarh, the descendant of the Diwan, died 
without issue in 1753A.D., and his two wives, Rant Bhawani 
and R&n} Siromani, aucoseded to the Midnapore Raj. At this 
time the Chudra were in the field, and the leader of the Ohuara, 
Gobardhan Sardar, taking advantage of the prevailing disorder, 
advanced against the Ranis with a strong force. The Réanls, 
to save themselves from dishonour, fled from Midnapore, and 
found shelter with their relation, Triloohan Khan of Narajol, 
whereupon Gobardhan took possession of Midnapore without 
encountering resistance. Trilochan Khan having promised to 
erush the Cbudrs and to restore Midnapore to the Ranis, the 
latter entered into an agreement with him in 1756, the terms of 
which were that Triloohan Khan was to put down the Qhuars, to 
hold Midnapore as newb during the lifetime of the Ra&nis, and 
to maintain the latter with befitting dignity; after their death, 
he and his heirs wore to sucoced to the Midnapore Raj. This 
agreement appears to have been carried out, fur the Narajol 
Rajis were Naibs of Midnapore from 1758 to 1800, and ina 
judgment passed bythe Sadar Amin of Midnapore ina suit 
(No. 771 of 18th September 1341) it is stated that Trilochan 
Khan subdued the Chuar Sardar and restored the Raj to the 
Ranis. 

Rani Bhaw4nf died in 1760, and T'riloohan’s nephew and 
aacoessor Mati Kam Khan became naib of Rani Siromant. 
On his death, he was succeeded by his nephew Sits Ram Khan, 
who left three sons, the eldest of whom, Ananda Lal Khan, became 
guardian of the Rani. The latter made over the Midnapore Raj 
to Ananda Lal Khan by a Aebdndma (deed of gift) in 1800, on 
the strength of which he applied for settlement, the Rani at the 
same time filing an application stating her inability to pay the 
Government revenue, The Midnapore Raj thereupon passed 
‘peaceably into the hands of Ananda LAl, who executed a habultyat 
agreeing to pay an annual revenue of Re. 90,214-6-11. 

According to Bayley, however, Rani Siromani refused to 
pay the revenue payable under the Decennial Settlement, upon 
which the estate was held £Ads from 1787 to 1800. Then Ananda 
Lal Khan, as her agent, produced a deed of gift purporting that 
the Rani had transferred to him the whole property, upon which 
the Collector entered into an agreement with him for the payment 
of @ revenve amounting to Rs.85,000. It may also be added that 
the Ban!’s reeidence at Karnagarh was a stronghold of the Ohuars 
and yebel paiks in the rebellion of 1799, and that the Rant and 
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some of her chief servants, who were suspected to be implicated 
in the rising, were arrested and brought to Midnapore as prisoners. 

'o resume the history of the estate as furnished by the 
Collector, Riip Charan Mahapatra, a distant relation of Ajit 
Singh, brought a civil suit against Ananda Lal alleging the 
hebdnamd to bea forged document. It was declared a forgery 
by the Supreme Court, which, in 1812, decided that on the death 
of Rani Siromani the Raj should descend to the heirs of Ajit 
Singh While this suit was pending, both the Rani and Ananda 
Lal died, and the latter’s younger brother, Mohan Lal Kh&n, 
sucoceded to the Raj. Kandarpa Singh, e distant relation of Aji 
Singh, thereupon brought a suit agaist Mohan LAl, and the District 
Judge decided that the Raj should descend to the heirs of Ajit 
Singh. An appeal regarding the validity of the hebdndmd was at 
this time before the Privy Council, and pending its decision the 
Raj was taken under the Court of Wards. ‘he Sadar Diwani 
Adalut, however, reversed the Judge’s finding, and the suit con- 
cerping the Aebdndmd was also decided in favour of Mohan Lal 
by the Privy Council. The Midndpore Raj thus came finally into 
the possession of the Narajol samindar. 

By virtue of a will exeouted by Mohan Lal, his eldest 
son, Ajodhyi Ram, on his father’s death, got his name 
recorded as proprietor under the Court of Wards, which 
managed the estate from 1813 to 1836. Family disputes subse- 
quently arose, and litigation was resorted to by Ajodhya Ram’s 
step-mother and step-brothers. Eventually, under orders of the 
Board of Revenue, the Collector entered the names of Ajodhya 
Ra&m’s mother and step-mother as proprictresses of the Kaj, and 
the Rants began collecting rents for their respective shares, As 
they failed to pay the Government revenue, the property was put 
up to auction and purchased by Government for one rupee. 
The samindars of the whole district thereupon combined and 
resolved veither to pay any revenue to Guvernment nor to 
purchase any property when brought to sale The combination, 
or dharmaghat os it was called, having no effect on the revenue 
authorities, the Ranis moved the Commissioner and the Board, 
but in vain, and it was only when an appeal was made to the 
Government of India, that the zaminddri was restored to them, 

Ajodhy’ Ram and his etep-brother Rim Chandra having 
contracted debts amounting to more than a lakh, mortgaged the 
property to Ashutosh Deb and Pramatha Nath Deb of Caleutta. 
These men obtained possession of the whole zamindari in exeoue 
tion of a decree against the creditors and sold it toa Mr. Abbot 
in 1847. Ajodhy& Ram then brought a suit before the Supreme 
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Court for setting aside the sale, and in 1852 the Court ordered 
that the whole Raj should revert to AjodhyA Ram. One Nasir 
Ali, a servant of the Nawab of Murshidabad, also laid claim to 
the samindari, but the Supreme Court decided the suit in favour 
of Ajodhya Ram. While the question of title was being fought 
out in the court, Nasir Ali hold possession of the estate for 
18 years,” 

In oonsequence of these suits, the Raji contracted hoavy 
debts, to liquidate which, he had to lease the Jungle Muhals 
and the Bsh&durpur pargana to Messrs, Watson & Oo. In 
1853 the Raja’e homestead and zemindari of Nardjol were sold 
by auction for arrears of Government revenue and purchased 
by the Raja of Burdwan. In 1879 Srimati Narayan Kumért, 
the then Rani of Lurdwin, magnanimously restored Nar&jol 
to Ajodbyaé Ran, but Ajodhys died on the very night on whioh 
thie good news roached him. He left two sons, Mahendra 
Lal and Upendra Lal. Mahendra Lal, being the elder, succeeded 
to the Raj, and was awarded the title of Rajé on the occasion 
of the ovlebration of the Jubilee of the late Queen-Empress in 
1887. Narendra Lal Khan, the present Raja of Na&rajol, 
suoceoded his father Mahondra Lal, and was given the title of 
Raja in 1895. 

Narayangarh.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated 21 miles south of Midnapore. It contains a police. 
station, Publio Works bungalow and the remains of a ruined fort. 
Two ancient lines of fortification, an outer and inner line, 
surround the fort, the spaco encl»sed within the latter being 
above half-a-mile square. The actual buildings are not 
striking, though there are some fine old tanks. The Outtaok 
road passes through the western side of the fort, the western 
rampart running parallel to it for some distance, 

This place was visited by Chaitanya, on his journey to Orissa, 
after leaving Midnapore, where @ rich citizen named Kesava 
Samanta became his disciple. “Thence he went to Narayangarh. 
The Rajé of this place was a Sadgop by caste. His family had 
held possession of a small territory worth three lakhs a year from 
the time of the great Pala Kings of Bengal. The fort of 
Nariyangarh, lying on the highway between Bengal and Orissa, 
was regarded as the key of the latter country. So even the 

of Delhi always tried to keep on good terms with the 
Raja. There is here a temple of Siva named Dhaneswar, who 
was the guardian deity of Narayangarh. Ohsitanya peid his 
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devotion to Siva, and then began to proclaim the name of Hari. 
When the Kirtan was at its height, Chaitanya lost his senses and 
began to sing and dance in the wildest manner. Govinda says 
that blood exuded from the pores of his skin. People flocked 
round to see the spectacle, bringing large quantities of flour and 
balls of sweetmeat, which, as usual, at once attracted Govinda’s 
attention, and of whioh, he tella us, he ata twenty. Chaitanya’s 
proclamation produced a marvellous effect at Narayangarh, 
and Bireswar Sen and [shawani Sankar became his disciples.’”* 

Narayangarh Estate—Ar estate situated 18 miles south of 
Midnapore, and forming the greater part of pargana Naréyangarb, 
which is about 1& miles long by 9 mules broad with an area 
of about 135 square miles The river Kaliaghai skirts the 
estate and in places mtersects it, ‘The estate was formerly held 
by an old family of Kaibartta Rajas, who bore the titles of 
“Srichandan ” and “ Mari Sultan”. The first was a title granted 
by the Raja of Khurdé, and refers to the sandalwood which 
is put on the forehead atthe time of mvestiture. The latter 
is a Mubhammadan title, meaning “ Lord of the Road”, which is 
said to bave been conferred by a Bengal king because the Raja 
constructed a road for bim in one night. this titlo is probably 
due to jthe fact that the road to Orissa ran through his territory 
and that he was responsible for maintaining peace and order on it, 
When Midnapore came under British rule in 1760, the Narayangarh 
Raja assisted us against the Marathés, and again in 1803. In the 
early British records “Tannah Narraingur’’ appears as a part of 
Sarkar, Goalpara which was attached to the zamindari of Kasijora 
(1777 A.D.). In the Ohuér rebellion of 1799 the rebels com- 
mitted depredations as far south-east as this estate, The greater 
part of it was covered with jungle, and the tract was infested 
with robbers and thievos who preyed on the pilgrims to Puri; 
the,opening of the railway bas changed all this. 

Nayabasin Estate.—An estate belonging to the Maharajé of 
Mayiirbhanj, which consists of two entire revenue-paying mahdis, 
viz., Naydbasin and Baitalpur, both situated in thane Gopi- 
ballabhpar, about 36 miles south-weat of Midnapore. Naydbason, 
which is the principal property of the estate, is divided into two 
parts, viz, Naydbasin proper and Rohini Manbhandar, which 
are situated 14 miles apart: the former lies on both sides of 
the Subernarekhd, and the latter on the left bank of that river, 
Mabéil Baitalpur is a trifling property lying within the boundary 
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of Nayabasin proper. The estate has been recently surveyed and 
settled at the cost of the Maharaja. 

Nayagram.—aA village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
on the river Subarnarekha, 10 miles north-west of Dantan. It 
contains a police outpost and two forts called Khelér Garh and 
Chandra Rekha Garh. The Khelér Garh is attributed to 
Balabhadra Singh, the third Raja of Khelar, who completed 
the fortifications, of which his father Pratép Chandra Singh 
had laid the foundations (1490 A.D.). The building is a 
fortress with towers and walls vf laterite surrounded by a 
most. The gate and postern are intact, and the walls are still 
standing. Inside, there is a good well of drinking water, but 
all the buildings are in ruins; here there are two curious figures 
in blae stone representing a man and his wife on horseback, 
Bimilar stones with rude carvings of horsemen and attendants 
are found before temples in Manbbiim district, and are of no 
great age. The site is now overgrown with jungle, his fort 
belongs to the Nawdb Nazim of Murshidabad. 

The other fort is said to have been erected by Raja Chandra 
Ketu in the sixtcenth century. It is 1,050 yards long and 780 
yards broad, and consists of a large entrenchment, more than a 
mile square, with one entrance on the east. The excavation of the 
outer moat, which runs round the garA, must have involved immense 
labour, as in many places the laterite rock is out through for a width 
of 16 feet at the base and of 25 feet at the top, and down toa 
depth of over 12 feet. On the eastern side another deep moat 
was dug end a rampart constructed inside the entrenchment; 
on the other three sides there is only a moat. From the edge of 
the second moat rises the stone wall of the fort, 15 feet high, with 
projecting bastions. 

Inside the fort there is only one building, consisting of three 
rooms with walls of laterite. It is curious that no doors are 
traceable, either from one room to the other, or from the rooms 
to the outside. No staircase exists, aud from the absence of debris 
it is probable that no upper storey was built, 

At Deulbarh, about one mile east of Chandra Rekha Garh, 
there is au old temple of Rameswarnath (Siva), which stands on 
abigh rugged rock. The temple, which is built of stone and has 
carvings onthe roof end walla, consists of the usual Grissen 
tower having s pyramidal porch in front and a refectory 
hall. The presiding deity is a singe encircled with ten rows 
of marks, tho strokes in which number one thousand, It is 
sail that Raja Chandra Ketu was visited by Rama in « dream 
end asked to build a temple to Siva with one thousand faces; 
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and so he built this temple. A mcla is held here during the 
Ganga Baruui festival in Chait. Within one mile of this place 
is a jungle called Tapoban, which is visited by pilgrims. 

Nayagram Estate—An estate consisting of pargana Khelar 
Nayégram, Dippa Kidrchand, and Jamirapaél. The property 
lies on both banks of the Subarnarekha river, and is situated 
in the most jungly part of Midnapore; cultivation ‘is sparse, 
but there is reported to be ample room for extension. The head- 
quarters of the estato is at Kultikri. The Raja of Nayagram was 
originally a loader (sardar) of paikes under the Mar&thas. When 
this pargana was ‘annexed to the district in 1803, the Raja fled, 
having assisted the Marathas against us. His son, however, 
entered into engagements with the British Government for the 
estate, which is permanently settled. 

Oriyasai.—A village in the Garhbeta thana of the Midnapore 
aubdivision, situated 4 miles south-east of the Chandrakoné Road 
station. It contains a stone temple with a marble tablet bearing 
an inscription to the effect that Raja Chauhan Singh constructed 
it in 996 B.S. (1589 A.D). The date affords corroboration 
of the correctness of the epoch assigned to the Bagri Rajie 
(1555—1610 A.D.). 

Pataspur.—A pargana in the south of the district with an 
area of 655 square miles. 1¢ comprises 24 estates, of which six 
wore declared permanently settled in 1874. The remaining 18 
estates are temporarily settled and comprise a total area of 39} 
square miles, or 20,239 acres, of which 2,683 acres are held by 
basidftidare, or holders of resumed grants, whose rents have been 
permanently fixed and are not liable to enhancement. These 
temporarily-settied estates were last settled in 1893 to 1898, the 
term of the settlement being 15 years dating from September 
1897. 

The pargana was o Maratha estate up to 1803 A.D., and, being 
inthe midet of British territory, was a source of considerable troublé 
(See Chapter /II). It was oocupied by the English in October 
1803, and was finally ceded by the Marathas with the Provines 
of Orissa. The greater part of Patdispur was then in the hands 
of a lady named Renuk&é Debi Chaudhuréni, whose property 
was taken over and remained under direst Government manage- 
ment until 1806, when it was transferred to the Hijilt 
Collectorate. A number of short settlements were subsequently 
made, and in 1828 the pargana was re-transferred to the Midna. 


pore Colleotorate. 
—A. village lying on the Ghatal-Chandrakona 
road two east of KEhirpai in Ghatal subdivision. It 
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hes an old pancharatna temple and some fine tanks; cloth- 
Weaving appears to be the principal industry. Radhanagar 
was formerly an important market for cotton and silk cloths. 
Radhanagar silks are spemally mentioned among the list of 
articles procurable in Lower Bengal during the second half of 
the seventeenth century.” In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Captain Alexander Hamilton wrote:—“On the west side 
there is a river that runs by the back of Ilughly Island, which 
leads up to Radonagur, famous for manufacturing cotton cloth 
and silk Romals or handkerchiefs.” t 

Ramjibanpur.—A town in the Ghatal subdivision, situated 
9 miles north-east of Chandrakon&é on the Burdwan-Orissa road. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1876 and had a population 
of 10,264 in 1901. Beli-metal articles are manufactured, and 
cloth-weaving is carried on. The Adt of Ramjibanpur is a large 
market for hand-woven cloths. 

Sabang.—A village in the east of the Sadar subdivision, 
situated south-east of Midnapore town, It is the headquarters 
of a police-station, and an industrial school; there is a District 
Board bungalow in the neighbourhood at Bamarayan, It 
is connected by a District Board fair-weather road with Balichak 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. It is the centre of a 
considerable mat manufacture, and cluth-weaving is carried on. 

Pargana Sabang is 874 square miles in area. It is a low- 
lying fertile tract but malarious It ig mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbart as a mahal of Sarkdér Jaleswar containing a strong fort in 
the jungle. In the revised settlement of Prince Shah Shuja 
it was attached to Sarkdr Goalparé. Before British rule was 
inaugurated it belonged to the Raja of Mayn&’, who levied 
& quasi-tribute from it. In the early British settlements 
it was attached to the zamindari of Kasijora, but at the decennial 
settlement it was settled with small proprietors. 

Sujamuthi.—A pargana in the south of the district with 
an area of 45 square miles. Aocording to tradition, Bhim Sen 
Mahépatra, the Diwdn of Bahadur Kh&o, who held Hijui in the 
second half of the 16th century, made a grant of the pargana 
to bis personal attendant and man-at-arms, Gobardhan Ranjha, 
just es he bestowed Majnimutha on his clerk, Iswari Patnaik, 
and Jalimutha on his cook, Krishna Pande. It is now held 
by the Msh&raj-Adhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, the estate 
heving been bought in 1867 by Maharaj&4 Mahtab Uhind for 
5} lakhs at a sale held in execution of a decree of the civil court. 
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Talkesiari.—See Kesiari. 

Tamlik.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, eitnated on the Riipnariyan 16 mileg south-west of the 
Panskuré railway station, with which it is connected by road. 
The population in 1901 was 8,085, as compared with 5,849-in 1872, 
It was constituted a municipality in 1264. 

Tamlik contains the usual subdivisional offices, Munsif’s 
courts, sub-jail, registry office, police-station, a High school, 
a Looal Board office and a dispensary, It extends from 
the southern bank of the Ripnardyan inland for about a 
mile, and is traversed by several good roads. It is connected 
with the outside world by several District Board roads, which 
are, however, only fair-weather roads, Connection with Caloutta 
is kept up ocbiefly by the steamer service of the Caloutta Steam 
Navigation Company. 

Tamlik is historieally the most interesting place in the 
district. Its old name, Tamralipta, was given both to the 
kingdom of which it was the capital and to the people who held it. 
It is frequently mentioned in Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sanskrit works, and it must have been in existence before the 
birth of Christ; Ptolemy (crea 150 A.D.) also noticed it in 
his Geography, calling it Tamalites and placing it on the river 
Ganges, It first emerges in authentio history as a port at which 
merchants and others embarked for Oeylon and the Far East, 
and is several times referred to by mediaval Buddhists, especially 
the Ohinese pilgrims. I'a-Hian (405-11 A.D.) described it as 
being on the sea mouth, and resided for two years in the Buddhist 
monasteries here. Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A.D. 
said that it lay near on inlet of the sea and was 10 # (about two 
miles) in circuit; close by was a sf@po erected by Asoka. 
Another pilgrim I-tsing landed here from China at the close of 
the same century, aod I1wui-Lun, the Corean, remarked :—“ This 
is the place for embarking for China from East India, and close 
to the sea.”? Inthe story of Mitragupta in the Vasa-Kumdra- 
Charita (story of the ten princes), Damalipta is described as 
being among the Submas, close to the sea and not far from the 
Ganges, frequented by sea-going boate of the Yavanas and others, 
and, on the whole, prosperous. That it was a centre of trade, 
inhabited by many merchants, is clear from other references 
in it, ¢.g-, the Dudhpdni rook inscription of Udayamana, 
which is not later than the eighth or ninth century A.D, 
Tbe plece is not mentioned in subsequent works. 

Probably Temiik gradually lost ite importance a5 5 sos-port 
to the silting up of the channel that formerly connedted 
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it with the sea, which was once large enongh for sea-going vessels 
to sail up. This channel survived until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is shown in the earliest European maps (of Gastaldi 
and De Barros), From these maps the present thinas of 
Maheshddal and Sutahata appear to have formed an island, the 
main channel of the Riipnaréyan flowing to their west aud then 
south-west into the Haldi river. In old records Mayné is 
called Mayna Chaur, i.¢., a reclamation from the estuary—an indi+ 
cation that the Hooghly estuary extended as far north-west us this, 
Political changes also hastened the downfall of Tamlik. [t was 
annexed to the Oriesan kingdom by the powerful Ganga kings, 
and thua became a frontier town, far from the capital and the 
first to suffer in war. Its trade consequently languished; and, 
not improbably, the river in its easterly diversion swept away 
part of the town.* The place, however, coutaincd a Portuguese 
settlement in the seventeenth century, and was a slave market to 
which the Firinghi pirates brought their prisoners. 

Little is now left to mark the past glory of Tamliik, In the 
time of its early kings, the royal palace and grounds are said to 
have covered an area of 8 square miles, fortified by strong walls 
and deep ditches. No trace of the ancient palace 1s now discern- 
ible, except some ruins to the west of the palace of the 
Kaibartta Rajas, which is built on the :ide of the river, surrounded 
by ditches, and covers the more moderate area of about 36 aores. 
The old city lies under the river silt—oven the great temple is now 
partly underground—and remains of masonry wells and houses 
are met with at a depth of 18 to 21 feet below the surface, A 
number of old silver and copper coins bearing Buddhist symbols 
were discovered thirty years ago in the midst of debris from the 
crumbling banks of the Riipndrayan. 

The principal object of interest in the fown is the temple 
of Bargabhimé, who represents Tara, one form of Sakti. 
This temple, which is built on the site of a Buddhist osAdra, is 
divided into three apartments, viz., the Baradeul, or inner 
sanotuary, the Jagamoban, or hall of audience, and the Natmen- 
dir, or dancing hall, which 18 aleo used for offerings. There is s 
small raised covered passage betwoou the Baradeul and Jaga- 
mohan, which is called Jnin Mandap, where Pandite meet to 
discon .s religious subjects. The whole building is on a raised 
— accessible by « flight of stairs consisting of 22 steps, 

ig a naubutkhanad just at the top of the grand stairs, and the 
whole enclosure is suxrounded by high walls, out-offices, kitchens, 
eo. The idol is formed of a single blook of stone with 

* Mogmoben Chakeavartl, Geography ef Old Bengal, J.A.3.5,, 16, pp. 260-01, 
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hands and feet attached to it in mezso-relievo. The deity is 
represented standing on the body of Siva and has four hands. 
The upper of the two right hands holds a three-pointed spear 
and the lower one a sword. The upper left hand holds a human 
skull with human blood in it, while the lower holds the head 
of a demon. There are also two little idols representing Siva, 
and a small image of Dasabhujé Mahicshamardini, on the same 
platform with the chief goddess. 

Although a Sakti temple, it is crowned by a chakra or discus, 
which may have been set up by one of the Kaibartta Rajas, who 
ruled during the Muhammadan period, and were apparently 
Vaishnavas by religion. This also may be a reason why animal 
sacrifice is not encouraged in the temple. The temple is of the 
Orissan style of architecture, and is modelled sfter the temple of 
Purl. 

Various conflicting traditions narrate how. the temple was 
founded. The most popular relates how in the days of king 
Garuradhwaj, of the ancient Peacock dynosty, a fisherman was 
one day unable to procure a dish of sau/ fich for the table of the 
king, and the angry monarch ordered him to be put to death. 
The fisherman managed to make his escape to the jungle, 
where the goddess Bhima appeared to him. She told him to lay 
in a stock of the fish and dry them, and promised that she 
would restore them to life, when he wanted them, by sprinkling them 
with the water of a certain well, which had the virtue of restor- 
ing dead things to life ‘he fisherman followed the instructions 
of the goddess, and daily took the fresh fish to the king, 
who, finding that the supply never failed, in season and out 
of season, questioned the fisherman, and oxtracted from him 
the secret ofthe immortal well. Thereupon the goddess, who had 
taken up her abode in the house of the fisherman, incensed at 
his betrayal of the seoret, fled, and assuming the form of 
a stone image, seated herself uver the mouth of the well, so as 
to hide it from view. The fisherman showed the king the 
and the latter, not being able to get at the well, built the temple 
over the image. Other legends declare that the well, besides 
containing the essence of immortality, had the faculty of taraing 
everything dipped in it into gold. 

The temple of the goddess is situated on the bank of the 
Ripniréyan, and the honour of its construction is ascribed to 

persons. Some say that it was built by Biswakarma, 
engineer of the gods. It is generally, however, ascribed to 
king of the Peacock dynasty mentioned above, 
Rajae of Tamlik assert that the founder of their bon. 
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the first Kaibartta king, was its builder. Another legend 
relates how a famous merchant, named Dhanapati, anchored at 
Tamlik when sailing down the Riipnarayan. While here, he 
saw & man carrying a golden jug, who told him that « spring in 
the neighbouring jungle had turned his brass vessel into a gold 
one and pointed out the well. The merchant accordingly 
bought up all the brass vessels in the market, transmuted them 
into the precious metal, sailed to Ceylon, where he sold them to 
the natives, and, returning, built the great Tamliik temple. 

The skill and ingenuity displayed in its construction still 
exoite admiration. The shrine is surrounded by a curious wall 
of stone faced on the inside and outside with brick and atanding 
on 8 masonry plinth 30 feet high. The foundation consists of 
large logs of wood placed upon tho carth in rows. The wall 
rises to a height of 60 feet, its thickness at the base being 9 
feet. The whole is covered with a dome-shaped roof. Stonos 
of enormous size were used in its construction, and raise the 
speotator’s wonder as to how they were lifted into their places 
at a time when machinery was unknown. Outside the temple, 
but within the enclosure, is a pundng tree (Valluphyllum inophyl- 
lum), supposed to have the virtue of redeeming women from 
barrenness. There ia a small tank in the north of the enologure, 
and the popular belief is that a barren woman will conceive, if 
she plunges into the tank with a basket of fruit on her head, 
picks up whatever reaches her, aud suspends it to the tree with 
@ rope made of her hair. 

The dread of the anger of the goddess is great. Even the 
Marathas, when ravaging Lower Bengal, left Tamlik untouched 
and made valuable offerings to the temple. The river 
Ripnardyan iteelf ie believed to still its waters as it flows by 
the temple, while a short distance above or below the shrine 
the waves are turbulent The river has on several occasions 
encroached near the temple, and once. reached to within ten 
oubits of the walls; but although even the priests deserted the 
edifice from fear that it would be washed away, the stream was 
allowed no nearer approach. As often as it passed the line, the 
waters were forced back, and the temple escaped without injury. 

There is also a Vishnuvite temple at Tamlik. An sncient 
legend relates thst king Yudhisthira had resolved to perform 9 
grest eswamedha jaynt, or horse sacrifice. This ooremony 
consisted in sending s horse, socompanied by a large army, 
round the Indian world, with s challenge to all other kings to 
seine it if they dared. Arjon, the warrior hero of the 
Malikbhirata, was in command of the force that acoompsnied the 
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horse, When the army arrived at Tamlik, the Yubaraj seised 
the horse, and there was a great fight between him and Arjun, 
Krishna, s friend of Arjun, intervened, and the old Raja of 
Tamlik, yielding to his entreaty, released the sacrificial horse, 
To commemorate this ocourrence, the R&jé is said to have 
ereoted the temple, in which he set up the image of Krishnarjun, 
which is still worshipped daily, under the title of Vishnu-Hari. 
The old temple was washed away by the river Ripnarayan, but 
the image was saved and was installed in the present temple, 
which is said to have been built by the Raja of Tamliik about 
400 years ago. 

There was formerly a Buddhist temple here with a figure of 
Hariti, the mother of demons, which was venerated by the 
Buddhists. The following account of her origin was given by 
I-taing at the ond of the seventh century A.D.— She had made 
® vow in a former hirth to devour the children of Rajagriha, 
and was accordingly born asa Yaksha, and became the mother 
of 500 children. ‘’o nourish these, she each day took a child (boy 
or girl) of Rajagriha. People having told Buddha of it, he hid 
one of the Yaksha’s ohildren, called “the loved one”. The 
mother, having searched everywhere, at last found it by 
Buddha’s side. On this the Lord addressed her as follows: “ Do 
you so tenderly love your child? But you possess 500 such. 
How much more would persons with only one or two love 
theirs?” On this she was converted and became a Upésika, or 
lay disciple. She then inquired how she was to feed her 500 
children. On this Buddha eaid, “The Bhikshus who live in 
their monasteries shall every day offer you food out of their 
portion for nourishment.” Therefore, in the convents of the 
western world, either within the porch of the gates or by the 
side of the kitchen, they paint on the wall a figure of the 
raother holding a chili, and below sometimes five, sometimes 
three, others in the foreground, Every day they place before 
this image a dinh of food for her portion of nourishment. She is 
the most powerful among the followers (retinue) of the four 
heavenly kings (Deva-rijds). The sick, and those without 
children, offer her food to obtain their wishes.” Aocording to 
Mr. Beal, “the Chalukyas and other royal familice of the 
Dekhan claim to be descendants of Hariti (Hiritiputrs), The 
abore account from I-teng relates to the figure of Hanti in the 
Vertha temple of Timralipti. Possibly this temple may have 
been a Cbalukya foundation, for the Yariha (boar) was one of 
their principal iusignia.””* 

? * Raddhint Records of the Western World, Vol. 1, pp. 110, LL SS 
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There is little elee of interest in the town, the present 
buildings being all modern. Olose to the subdivisions! 
compound is a monument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Alexander O’Hara of the 5th Battalion, Bengal Volunteers, whe 
died on the 6th October 1793, aged 27 years. Tho town is still a 
place of considerable importance as the centre of the boat traffic 
on the Riipnardyan. ‘ihe principal manufacture ie that of bell- 
metal articles. 

Tamlak Pargana.—.\ pargana with an area of about 100 square 
miles. Acoording to a report sent by the Collector, the hiatory of 
this pargana is as follows. ‘Tamliik was originally held by a Raja 
named Mayiiradhwaja and his descendants, who were Kehattriyas 
by caste. The last of this line, Nisanka Narayan, died ohildilesa, 
and on his death the throne was usurped by a powerful obief 
named Kalu Bhuiya, who was the founder of a line of Kaibartta 
Rajés. The 41et Raja ot this line, Bhangar Bhuiyé, died in 
1403 A D, and from this time onward there is a record of the 
dates of each Raja. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Collector’s sooount does not agree with the Ain-i-akbari 
(1592 A.D.)}, in which Tambulak appears as a mahd/ of Sarkar 
Jaleswar, having a strong fort with a Khandait, and not a 
Kaibartta, chief. 

To continue the Collector’s account, on the death of the 45th 
Raja Srimanta Rai,in 1617, the property was partitioned betwoon 
his six sons and his younger brother Trilochan Rai, but in 
1737 AD. (i701, according to Bayley) the whole property 
became reunited, passing into the hands of Raja Nara Narayan 
Rai, a great-grandson of Srimanta Rai. On his dewth in 1752, 
hia younger brother, Kamal Narayan, held the Raj, but as he 
defaulted in payment of revenue, the Raj was made over by 
the Faujdar of Hijili, Masusd Muhammad Khan, to hie favourite 
eunuch, Mirzé Didar Ali Beg. To protect Tamliik from inunda- 
tion, MirsAé Didar Alb erected an embankment on the western 
boundary of the pargane, which is known up to this day as 
Khojar éandi. Didér Alf is mentioned as zamindar of Tamlik 
in the settlement records of 1172 B.S. (1765 A.D.), the samindayi 
st thet time being included in the Paujdin of Hijill, On the 
death of Mirza Didar Ali in 1767, the famous Diwén Nand 

umér Rai and Gang& Gobinds Singh snoceeded in persuadin g 
8 Faujdér to aa the saminda to Rani Santosh Priya, 
widow of Nara Nardyan Bai, and Rani Krishna Priyé, widow of 
his san. The Diwans got sight mausde for their services, and 
thers is still a Adi st Basudebpur in Tamlik named Nands 
Kamér Hit. 
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These two Ranis held the zamindéri in equal shares down to 
the year 1771, when Ran! Santosh died leaving her share to 
her adopted son, Ananda Narayan Rai. Soon after this, Raja 
Sundar Narfyan Rai obtaincd a decree against Rani Krishoa 
Priya. The Government pasks having been resisted and seriously 
injured while executing the decree, the Government confiscated 
the Rani’s share and held it in khds possession from 1731 to 
1794 In 1789 Bani Krishna Priya died, and in 1795 the whole 
gamindari was permanently settled with Ananda Narayan 
Rai. Ananda Nardyan Rai died without issue leaving two 
widows, Rani Hari Priyé and Rani Bishnu Priya, of whom 
the former adopted as her son Srindérdyan Rai, while the 
latter adopted Lakshmi Narayan Rai, Srinarayan Rai having 
died in 1821, Raja Lakshmi Narayan Rai applied for 
regiatraticn of his name in respect of the whole property. To 
this Rani Hari Priya objected, and adopted another son, named 
Rudra Narayan Iisi. In spite of various disputes and of litiga- 
tion with his atep-mother and her adopted son, Rajé Lakshmi 
Narayan held the whole zamindari down to 1845. Next year 
Rajé Rudra Narayan got half the property undor a decree of the 
Sadar Court, and a year or two later the whole property was 
split up into several petty ostates. Half of the zamindari came 
into the posseasion of the Raja of Mahishaddal and the other half 
into that of Babu Nani Gopal Mukharji, Babu Rakhal Das 
Mukharjiand others. In 1855 Raja Lakehmi Narayan died leav- 
ing two sons, of whom the elder, Upendra Narayan, died in 1860 
and the younger, Narendra Narayan, in 1888. Their descendants, 
of whom the ohief is Surendra Nardyan Rai, are at present 
living on the profits of debotiar and /akierd; lands, the whole 
estate of Tamlik having been acquired by the Mahishadal Raj. 

The pargana is secure ageinst drought and is fairly well pro- 
tested by embankments; it also lies conveniently near to the 
Riipndr&yan and the Haldi rivers for the transport of its produce, 
vis., rice, vegetables, and cocoanuts. The old silted-up channel of 
the Riipniriyan was in the early days of British rule widened 
and deepened into s canal called Baoka Nala, which was formally 
opened for traffic on Zist April 1784.° The Bénka Nala 
connected the Ripnariyan with the Haldi, and enabled boats to 
avoid the dangerous shoals and freshets at the mouth of the 
Répuarfyan river. ’ 

Temlik Subdivision.—South-castern subdivision of the 
district lying between 21° 55’ and 22° 81’N., and between 87° 

” & Hoe notification, dated April 8th, 1784, Selections frow the Celgatia Gasetie 
‘Vokems J, pages 85-88. 
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38’ and 88° 11’ E., with an area of 653 qquare miles. The gub- 
division, which lies along the estuary of the Hooghly and the sea- 
board, is a fertile tract produeing rich crops of rice. There is 
hatdly any waste land, the ja/pai lends, which were formerly 
covered with jungle, having been reclaimed and brought under 
the plough. Its general appearance is that of a flat well- 
cultivated plain intersected by river channels, AAd/e and canals; 
it is, in fact, particularly a network of waterways. In all, the 
river frontage is about 474 miles, while the kidis and their 
branches have a total length of about 300 miles, the main 
khals being 170 miles and the branch k/d/s 130 miles in length. 
The rivers and tidal kale have embankments, which proteat oulti- 
vation from inundations of salt water; the inland Aha/s have 
aluices at their mouths, and these without sluicea are blooked 
by crose-dams in the dry weather. In Mahishadal and Tamliik 
the Government maintains the gangwid ond bahar bandha, i.¢., 
the sea, and large external river, embankments, and also the 
larger fasid embankments, i¢., thoso built along the salt and 
tidal Ad/s, which are connected with, and dependent on, the 
external] largo embankments. The zamindars of these two impor. 
tant estates (Mahishadal and Tamliik) are bound to keep up the 
grambheris, or interior embankments, 

Parts of the subdivision have become waterlogged owing to 
defective drainage and the silting up of the internal kAdis. This 
is particularly tho case in the inland tracts betweon Daindn and 
Geonkhali, where the Suadighi, Geonkhali and other inner kids 
have silted up. Two canals are maintained by the Public Works 
Department, viz., the Midnapore High Level Canal and the 
Hijili Tidel Canal extending from the Hiipniriyan to the 
Rasilpur river. The Midnapore High Level Canal ia this 
subdivision extends from Dainan to Panskura, a distanos of only 
10 miles. The Hijili Tidal Canal ccnsiste of two reaches. The 
first reach runs from near the Riipnadrayan river to the Haldi 
river, a distance of about 11! miles. The seound section, which is 
known as the Terapsakhia Canal, has a length of 18 miles, of 
which about 10 miles lie in this subdivision, the remainder being 
in the Contai subdivision. 

The population was 583,238 in 1901 as compared with 
634,958 in 1891. The density is 823 persons to the square mile, 
this being the most crowded part of the district It contains one 
town, vis., Tamlik, its headquarters, and 1,578 villages, of which 
the moet important is Geovkbali, a considerable centre of izsde. 
Phere are five thinss, vis,, Maslandpur, Sitahats, Tamlik, Pains 
kuré and Nandigrim. 
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Tarkoa Estate —Thp properties of which this estate is com: 
posed (including entire estates, shares in revenue-paying estates 
ad lakhwdy and debotter lands) may be conveniently divided 
info three groups, viz, (1) Turkod, (2) Dantan and (8) Kotai. 
Of these groups, the largest is Turkué Mahd/ about 30 miles due 
south of Midnapore, with an area of about 13 square miles. It 
lies on the comparatively bigh ground which forms the eastern 
side of the Subsrnaiekh& valley It is described as being suffi- 
ciently low to mabe rice almvst the only crop, and sufficiently 
high to remove all apprelension of inundation in a wet year, 
though in a dry year the crops would suffer. The second, o 
Dantan, group is generally of the same character as the | urkoa 
group, while the properties forming the Kotai, or thizd, group he 
rather lower, and most of them are within the area artificially 
irrigated from the Kasti. Taking together ull the entire estates 
and sbares in zamindaris, the total arca of the estate amounts to 
about 24 square miles. 

Turko& is mertioned in the Ain-1-Akiui2 as a mahal of sarkér 
Jaleswar with a fort in the jungle. It was in Turko& Chaur 
that the great battle between the Mughals and Afghans took 
place, in which Daiid Khan was defeated in 1570. 
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